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SWANSEA. 


Mr. UH. E. Roberts, Hawarden 
House, Elgin Street, Manselton, 
Swansea, writing on the 18th 
October, 1910, says: —‘* We have 
used Dr. ‘Yibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the 
last ¢-veir year :, and have reveitiu 
great leuefit from its use. We 
have recommended it to many 


friends. who, like ourselves, have 


” 


proves its value, 


EAST DULWICH. 


Mrs. Hone, 16 Heber Road, East 
Dulwich, writing on the 9th 
November. 1910, says:—‘'‘[ have 
used Dr. ‘Sibbles’ Vi-Cocoa con- 
stant!y for two years, and it has 
been % great comfort to me. I 
have Leen ruffering with a weak 
heart. but I find Vi-Cocoa very 
stimuliting and strengthening. I 
have civised my friends to try it.”” 


ACCRINGTON. 


Mr. J. J. Redfearn, 23 Oswald 
Street, Ulayton-le- Moors, Accring- 
ton, writing on the I8th October, 
1910, lave used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for several years 
and I have found it escellont.” 


says:—"* 


PORTSWOOD. 

Mrs. Tarrant, Devonia, Broad- 
land Road, Portsweod, writing on 
the 1th Octoher, 110, says: -“ 
have teen a user cf Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa tor nearly twenty years, 
and JT have derived a great deal of 
benefit from it, having been a 
sufferer trom indigestion.” 


DARLINGTON. 


Mr. V’. Robinson, 15 Kingingtou 
Terrace, Darlington, writing on 
the Ist November, 1910, says :— 
“JT have been vu constant user 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for over 
fourteen years, and cur strongly 
recomnend it as a breaktast 
heveraze. J have tried other 
kinds but I have been 


as Dr. Ticbles’ Vi-Cocva.” 


BeaisTeRxzD FOR 
Tranemission To CanapDa. 


he Gratitude of the People. 
Remarkable 
Town, 


unable | 
to find any so good and palatable | 


BRYN NEAUDD. 


Mrs. H. G. Williams, Pleasant 


“*T have been a consumer of Dr. 
yeats, during which perio? £ h«ve 


the market, but have found none 


BURNLEY. 


Mrs. Brunton, 
Road, Burnley, writing on the 
7th October, 1910, says :—'‘ [ have 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 


Tt. is a strength- 


’ 


very nourishing. 
ening and stimulating beverage.’ 


‘FOREST HILL. 


Mrs. Bell, 92 Malham Road, | 
Forest Hill, writing on the 3l1st ; 
have , 


October, 1910, says :—‘‘I 
-used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
upwards of seventeen years, and 
have found it to be the best 1 have 
ever tried. It is very stimulating 
and invigorating. [L have recom- 
mended it toa great many friends 
who were very pleased with the 
results.” 


| 
LOWER SYDENHAM. 


Mrs. J. L. Banks, 11 West 
Terrace, Fairlawn Park, 
Sydenham, writing on the 27th 
October, 1910, says—‘‘ T have been 
a user of Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
about ten years, and I can find no 
other cocoa to equal it. I recom- 
mend it wherever it is possible, as 
it ig the only beverage that gives 
me comfort.”’ 


LEWISHAM. 


Mrs. Tripp, 16 El-wick Road, 
| Loampit Hill, Lewisham, writing 
| on the 1th October, 1910, says :— 
(ewe have used Dr. ‘Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for ten years, and have 
not found any to equal it. We 
find it very strengthening, and 
; shall always recommend it to our 
i friends.” 


View, Bryn Neaudd, writing on , 
the Ist. November, 1910, says:— | 


| Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for over fifteen | 
sampled. I believe, every other on | 


to equa! Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa.’’ ' 


105 Waterloo | 


several years and have found it | 


Lower | 


DEPTFORD. | 


Mrs. W. Baggatt, 83 Windmill 
Lane, Grove Street, Deptford, 
writing on the 19th October, 1910, 
says:—''[ have used Dr. Tibbles’ 
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and Hamlet. 


Mrs. Yarrow, 14 Ring wilhan. y 


Str 


writing on the 7th 


191 
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Statioxprs’ Hate. 


DARLINGTON. | WORCESTER. 


Bank syworks Roud, 


Darlington, | Wa 
November, 
0, says:—‘‘I have used Dr. 


reet, Top, 


[Prick Oxe Penny. 


from| 


J. Roberts, 1 May Villas, 
Worcester, 
writing oi the 2st October, 110, 
says:—'' We have veed Dr, Titbles’ 


Vi-Coroa for twelve years, and | Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for about ten | Vi-Cocoa for about tu. rears 
ave i wine is very stimulating and ; years, and [ like its: cy mach, I (We think it an excels v 
nourishing. I would not like to | always reconin nd it.” beversge 

| be without it.”” | 


EAST GREENWICH. 


Mrs. Preston, 53 Walnut Tree | 
| Road, East Greenwich, writing on | 
\ the lst November, 1910, says:— , 
“LT have been using Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for over thirteen years. 
It isan excellent nerve tonic, and 
1 have recommended it to several 

| of my friends, who have spoken ! 
very highly of it.” 


BECKENHAM. 


Mrs. Hayford, 60 Kimberley 
Road, Beckenham, writing on te 
\ 4th November, 110, says:— 1 
have usel Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Coeoa | 
for eight years, aud [ find it very 
nourishing both in stunmer aud 


winter. L shall use no other | 
jwhile I ean get Dr. Tibbies? | 
1) Vi-Cocoa.” | 

| 


| STOCKTON-ON-TEES | 


| Mr. J. Clark, 2t Portrack Stre:t, 
Portrack Lane, St oekton-on-Tees, | 
writing on the 25th October, 1910, | 
says -—"!T have used Dr. Tibbles’ | 
Vi-Cocoa for many years, aud find | 
it very strengthen’ug and stinin- | 
lating.”’ | 
| 


| ABERDARE. 


| My. W. J. Minty, 4 Prospect | 

P'ace, Murion Street, Trecynon, | 
| Aberdare, writing on the 3rd | 
| November, 1910, says :—" L have | 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Co-na two | 
or three times daily for the Inst | 
| fitteen years, and I have not yet 
‘found its equal, I tind it very 

refreshing and stimulating, and 
| alsoan aid to digestion.” 1 


Mrs. B. Germany, 33 Belgrave 


Rox 


twri 


Ww 


Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for some time 
and have found greit relief from 


BIRMINGHAM. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. H. Goldman, 89 Constitn- 
writing 


id, Mill Road, Cambridge, | tion Hill, Birmingham, 
ting on the Ist November, onthe 24th October, 1910, says 
0, says:— TL have used Dr. [have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 


for over twenty years. 1 


have 
tried several others but can fina 


Vi- 


it, being a sufferer from) ine) none to equal Dr. Tibbles’ 
digestion. Cocoa. 1 shall always continue 


_ Mrs. R. Gledhill, 26 Ashgrove, 
Greengates, Bradford, writing on 


; to recommend it.” 


BRADFORD. 


WORCESTER. 


well known, 


KOLA: OF esieccetin 


vadue fatigne orient. uti 

MALT: Rich in ily assimilates 
other fuo ls. 

HOPS: Soothes the nerves, wets as a tonic, aud promotes 


healthy sleep. 


Ail these valucble ingredicnts are ¢ néived in 


The Press and Public are unanimous in satis “There i 
Cocoa like Vi-Cocoa.” 

Do not ask your grocer for coori, AS bi 
—it makes all the difference. 
Us Vi-Covoa in Gd. prokots 


Every grocer s and 91, anl 


Is. Gd. tins. 


the 18th October, 1910, s.ys;— Mrs. L. Wilson, 23 Willows 

1 We have used Dr. Tibble~’ Diglis, Worcester, writing 

Vi-Coeoa for over a year, ated h vember, LTO, says : 

we have been better in health ive Dr 

since we started taking it. We Cocoa ter same vou 

are never without it.” it very soothing tu th 

SS 

ne | 
COCOA: Ti: vadaidee op Opertios af The fittest snag ar | 


Miles and Miles and Miles 
—and then Miles more ! 


Khe 


walk in 


you 


Wood-Milne Rubber Hee!: 


‘Won > 


You'll never realise 
jar, jar, jar of your heels upon the 
pavement has been taking daily out 
of you until you wear the genuine 
Wood-Milne 
will feel the 
ter profit by the 


ER #*° 
as 1 oa 


The camel is no beauty walking, but 
it can walk—owing largely to the 
natural Wood-Milne Rubber 
upon its feet. 


Heels 
But it’s a question 


how far a camel could go if it had to 


hard, unyielding boots! 


how much the 


Rubber Heels, 


difference. 


then 
Bet- 


by 


camel—and 


6S ZeeeANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


4 .4e inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 


Every Advertisement must be prepaid. 


All communications should be addressed to 


the Advertisement Manager, ‘' Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London,W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue, 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(liustrated).—Containing valuable remedies for all 
ailments. Write today.— Fb. W. “ Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Cross Road, Londen. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicccele,and 
Allied Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testin:oniels of complete cures, 
sent sealed, post free, two etainps.—b. J. Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. — Novelists. story-writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send a post-card Jor terme to 
Mies Morsis, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
W. &pecial reduction for long stories. 


SMALLHOLDERG AND ALLOTMENT- 
HOLDERS wishing to hear of something to their 
advantage are requested to stnd their name and 
address to Box 1, c/o Pearson's Weekiy, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


STRENGTH: How Lost: How Regained.— 
Irteresting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debdility in 
Men.—Sent sealed on receipt cf 4 penny rtampe & 
Charles Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Diepensary, Brad 
ford, Yorks, 


ASTROLOGY.—Your future important events 
foretold. Marriage, Partner descrited, Business, 
Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c. Send birth-date, 1/- P.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh, 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHT,; 
call or forward by post; full ealue per return, oroffer 
made,— Measrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
€3 Oxford Street, london (Estab. 100 years). 


YOU CAN EARN 1). an hour.— Full particulars 
of employment, apply U, 89 Aldersgate Street, F.C. 


PACKET OF STAMPS FREE.—10s a1 
@ifferent (cut. 9-). Send Id, -tuge. Mention gilt 
Bright & Son, 164 Strand, W.U. 


POST-CARDS fiom any Photograph, 12, 19, 
24, 3/.— A. Haley, 152 Blackfriars Road, Manchester. 


OLD FALSE TEETH, mounted in gold, 

al, and vulcanite, gold and silver, broken 
ellery beught for cash, highest 
61 High Street, Edinbursh. 


DRUNKENNESS 
CURED (i0ecRs 


ueutly, Cost trifiing. Trial 
Chemical Co., 504 Guildhall Building -, Birmingham, 


free, privetely. Carlton 


@€5 PER WEEK corned ty Advert scment 
Writers. Excellent opportunities tor ambitions 
People. Prospectus and fuli particulars post free,— 
Page-Davis Adveriising Schcvl Dept. 6), 9-15, Uaford 
Strect, London, W. 


PEACH'S CURTAIN SALE.- Send for 
BOOK of 1,000 Bargains in Curtsins, all mukes, 
Swiss, Madras, Cretonnes, Casement Fabrics, Linens, 
etc.. at Sale Prices. Just write. plesse send Barguin 
Book No 142,8, Peach & Sous,The Looms, Nottin, ham. 


VARICOCELE.—Fvery ican euffering from 
Voaricocele’ and its accompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for fllustratedvircular 
Gescribing its successful treatment ond cure ty the 
only rational and painjess method. No electricity. 
Sent sealed, post free, two Ftuinpe.—b. B, Norton, 
$9 & & Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


ABTROLOGY.— Events, Chenges, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Muirinony. Jwo years’ 
future added. Send birth-date, 1/- P.0.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, White) urch load, Card. ff. 


HOW TO KEEP FIT.—A “One Minute” 
Daily Exercise Card, containing 20 Photograp) sand 
full instructions, can te supplied post free for Nine 

nee, from The Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, 

mion, W.C. INVEST ¢d. & KEEP FIT. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. — Thoroughly p:ac- 
tical information on physica) culture for training 
and general health is given in ‘ Modern Physical 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems 
are illustrated. It may be had, post [ree, tor 1/2 from 
A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


GAUTIER’S PILLS compos: dof Apiol,Tansy, 
and Steel, regulate the sysiem, Invaluable for ail 
ejsorders of the female constitation. Post free, 7§4., 
23, and 4/6 per box. Mention this paper. Sole 
Agents, G. Ba'dwin & Cc., Herb & Drug Storey % 
Electric Pa: ade, Holloway, London, 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEWN.—A book setting 
forth in simple atyle full and sccnrate direction for 
the due observance of medern modes und manners 
for men, is “ Etiquette for Men,’*by G. R. M. Devereux, 
It may be had, post free, for 1:2 from A. BF, Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


DANGER TO CHILDREN AVERTED. 
—“The Pristo” Gashghter will lght any gas, 
incandescent, or gas-stove : matches and nakea lights 
surerseded. Marvellous invention. Port free, 1 -.— 


—Brockichurst (Dept. P.), Fishergate, Preston. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREA 


(clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used ; 
the most efficacious substitute for ecd liver ot}; 
invaluable for children and invalids, 4!b., 1.6; 11b., 2/6; 
2lb.,4/€, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses 
Cadogan, Pembroke, Eefton, Dundonald, Guilford, 
Lichfield Ac., by 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0 .Devonshire 


52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped 
2 Homespun Heather-Coloure 


and comfortable, well-finishe? ~:~ 


2 Large Coloure? 7-0) 0" bt 
warm 7: ‘ ‘ e ‘ 
a7 ea per Ean kart ’ 
; PRS ' ‘ ¢ 
toa s eee? 
ny ene 8 *3 . 


“eos, aul size. 


ailustrated Barga'n Catalogues of Ca 


NSIST on sceinz it: Officiil Government 

stamp onevery box—Kaputine is not merely 
“for Leadaches—it cures headaches, Guaran- 
teed safe—your headuche is goue in ten minutes 
—or sour money back—(write and tell us, we 
will refund your money instantly). 


KAPUTINE 


Cures Headache. Cures Neuralgia. 


Chemists, f 
1 for 1d, (Hapurine.” Tiley er) 18 for 1/- 


Queen's Kd.. Manchester 


TIRED MEN. 


When you ore tired of taking my: terious prescriptions 
and weary of wearing Electric Belts, write tu me, and 
I will send you a book which shows how every man, 
yourw and old, may be Quickly and Thorouzbly ¢ ured 
of NERVOUSNESS, EXIMAUSTLIN, VARICOCKLK, 
and DEBILITY fro any cause whatever, WITHOUL 
sTOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hun- 
dreds of cures. Book sent sealed, post tree, for wo 
Stamp: Mention thix Paper.-A. J. LEIGH, 94 and 
83 Great Russell Street, ndon, W.C. Over twenty 
years’ successful resnits. 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


Offered Eelow Wholesale Prices. 


ONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
= NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


Lady Maria Powonby received the 21'- Baleof Blankets quite 
gafe yesterdsy with many thanks. 


CONTAINING 


BLANKETS, 


21/- 


jal. 
sem iserstowt; St-affan, Ireland. 
Oct. ith, 1910 


They are very go0d 


The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of 
emotnt, 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortable, 


with crimson. 
d Blankets, 2 most durst’- 


useful blanket, size 50in. hy 70in., bordered. . 
2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled 7's" «+s. . 


12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 


‘s, Heartbrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bed- 
steads, Overmaiutels, Curtains, Blanketr, &c.,Post 
Feu son's Weekly, 12/1, 19ih 


F. HODGSON & SONS ...202:23"u:""":. WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


Free, ii, when writing, you mention 


2AG 


CIGARETTE 


twice 
ri) §«6PAPER 


BEST and PUREST 


LARGEST SALE IN GCG’ BRITAIN 


Complete Stories 


appear in Tae Nove, MacazinE 


.. for January, 


now on sale. .. 


THE LIST OF AUTHORS INCLUDES : 


Alice & Claude Askew 


Pierre Mille 
C. Slade 
ald Onions 
eorge Bryan 
Butler Herbert 
Violet Stubbins 


Brandon Fleming 
tenes . Fidler 
Harold Avery 
R. A. Kent 
Gabriele D'Annunzio 
A. M. Barham 
Cyrus Ainsworth 
oan Arundell 
iolet M. Methley 
Mrs. Wellesley-Smith 
A. Fraser Robertson 


The NOVEL 
MAGAZINE 


NOW 
SELLING 


for JANUARY. 


PRICE 
4d. 
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-OTO INTERESTC~ 


tA, 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Bates. 


No. 1069. WEEK ENDING JANUARY 12, 1911. 


ENTERED aT 
Srationres’ Hart. 


Ong Penny. 


Tep: “What kind of a motor-car did you 


SPADE TOSSES ES SONS ISNT D2 D997: 
have?” 


€ M.A. FOOTBALLERS. j 
"Seeeceeecececeececeecceececeee 

Some folks think that footballers as a class 
are an illiterate lot, but that is not borne out by 
fact. 

In Scotland, for instance, the wages obtained 
by playing the gamo are used in many cases as 
the means towards an end. 

One club alone, Clasgow Rangers, have had at 
one time or other within recent years no fewer 
than four players in their ranks who have obtained 
the Master of Arts degree. 

The learned ones are R. C. Hamilton, M.A., now 
of Dundee, and formerly of Fulham ; T. Gilchrist, 
M.A. now of Kilmarnock; M. Houston, M.A., 
once of Queen's Park Rangers, but now 
retired ; and W. Kivlichan, now of Glasgow Celtic. 
Then A. F. Murray and H. Murray |:ave both 
qualified for the same degree, and turn out every 
week for Scotland’s amateur teams and Qucen’s 


onz horse coming back.” 


His Frirenp: ‘“ What part did vou find most 
trving when you were on the stage ?" 

Yootlights : “ ‘Trying to live up to the salary I 
told my fricnds I was drawing.” 


“You look pale and thin. What's wrong ?” 

“Work! From morning till night, and only 
a one-hour rest.” 

‘** How long have you been at it ?” 

“T begin to-morrow.” 


THE NEW EYE. 

(‘A Russian professor has invented an electric eye, 
which enables its possessor to sce through walls.’— 
Daily Paper.] 

Timg was when life was really worth the living, 


Park When at the 
In Ircland another Scotsman, Leslic Skene, keeps a 4 abies bee sit 
goal for Belfast Glentoran, and he is at present ine penn My work laid out 


reading for his final exam. in medicine. 


The canny Scot, although keen on the “ bawbecs ” upon: the esl 


for the present, has also a keen eye for the future, A oe pe ni 
and shapes his career accordingly. Less. y 


This is one of the most gratifying features of 


modern football. Tf from his private 


room the Boss 
should enter, 
Ialways heard 
him opening 
the door ; 
And I was busy, 
madly busy, 


Jupor : “ Were you ever arrested before ?”’ 
Burglar Bill: “Say, now, your ’onner, do I look 
like an ammychewer ?” 


ral 


“T searn to realise,” said young Mr. Kallow, 
“that ] am no longer a mere youth now I've got 
a little hair on my lip.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Pert, “and I suppose in a | 
month or two you'll have another one.” 


icc sna pamageeaiuniiamaiaia” 
a A RECORD MAN HUNT. ) 
"ececececcececeeseececececcecee 


Trap bunt for the Houndsditch murderers, in 
which at-one time several hundreds of police and 
detectives were engaged, established a record in | 
criminal chases so far as London is concerned. 


working, 
The novel in my drawer. 


But now thoso 
happy days are 
one for ever, 

I slave from morn 
until the 
shadows fall, 

Waiched by the 
Boss’s new 
clectric optic, 


ee: 


Ned: ‘Oh, twenty horse-power going out, and | fy 


| lookin’ for an escaped lunatic ! 
, sPiOSdR39999 9099995 99999999999R, 
wo 


hi : f 
-In Dublin, however, when Tord Frederick n cheetah Whe 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke were assassinated by wall. 


the Invincibles, a man hunt was organised that 
was a very much bigger and more elaborate 


; They say it was 
business. In fact, it established a world’s record. | ney y 


constructed Ly 

a Russian ; 

If L can get upon that Russian’s track, 
Tl hand him out an eye that J're invented, 

An eyo of deepest black ! 


The double crime was committed about 6.45 p.:u. 
on Saturday, May 7th, 1882. By eight o'clock on 
Monday morniug Dublin was placarded with the | 
Lord Licutenant’s proclamation offering a reward 
of £10,000. 

The next step ccnsisted in summoning the four 

thousand odd car-drivers of the city to account 
for their time during the afternoon and evening 
of the fatal day. Every man’s statement was takea 
down in writing, and every statement was separ- 
ately and carefully verified. As a result the police 
knew within the aext forty-cight houra that o 
“jarvey”? named Myles Kavanogh had driven 
the car in which the assassins escaped after perpe- 
trating the deed. 
- Other investigations, equally claborate, followed. 
Money was poured out like water. Justice was 
playing for such high stakes that no expense or 
trouble was considered too great. Even bribery 
was resorted to, and that in wholesale fashion. 
It was a process reminiscent of the Star Chamber 
or the Inquisition. 

And in tho end Justice won. The net was drawn 
in. Tvcnty-six Invincibles were seized at dead 
of night by warrant in various parts of Dublin. 
And such as were considered deserving of hanging 
were banged 


“THERE's just one thing I wanted to say to 
you,” began Mrs. Acid to her husband. 

“Only onc, Mia?” queried he, solicitous!y. 
“ Aren't you feeling well ?” 


ae 

TELL US, PLEASE, 

Shall we do it now, or teait GN Martin ene? 

Came*Erper : ‘ You seldom come here shooting 
of late, sir.” 

Government Official: ‘‘I should like to, but I 
have such a great deal to do.” 

Camekeeper : “ What! Ain't you in the Govern- 
| ment employ any more 2?” 

a 
Ciornier : “Were you pleased with the overcoat 

which I sold you?” 
Customer : “ Oh, yes; all my boys have worn it.” 
“Well, think ef that.” 
“Tdo. Every timo after a rain the next smaller 
one has to take it.” 


Hatf Guineas, PensKnives, Scissors, Match-boxes, Pensil-cases, ani Safety-Razora, 


PEPDIASIOASDSTSSSIOPE SSOP LOA, 
a LONDON’S BEST PAID POLICE. oS 


"SSETE SSSSSTSE SSS TEESSSSS ESSE SESCES 

Tne pay of the City of London Police Force is 
considerably in advance of any similar body in tho 
United Kingdom. 

They number only a few over one thousand 
ofticers and men all told, and the area they have 
to patrol is only about one square mile in extent. 
But the value of the property contained in this 
small space, and for the safety of which they aro 
responsible, is cnormous—far greater, in fact, than 
is contained in any similar sized area anywhere 
else in the world. 

Unlike the Metropolitan Police, the City Police 
are paid entirely by the citizens, without any out- 
side aid from the imperial revenue. As a result of 
this they are entircly free from any outside inter- 
ference. Thus, the Chief Commissioner is ap- 
pointed directly by the Lord Mayor, acting incon- 
junction with the Aldermen and Common Council, 


| and such appointment is subject only to the personal 


approval of His Majesty the King. Even this 
approval is little more than a formality, dating 
back to Tudor times. - 

A somewhat curious and little-known feature of 
the Force is that a considerable number of special 
constables are privately employed by persons 
desirous of retaining their services for their own 
exclusive usc. Any ratepayer in the City of 
London can engage one or moro of these special 
policemen, either by the day, week, or ycar, the 
charge being at the rate of £135 per annum for each 
man. 


DiscustED DINER: 
killed this fowl.” 

Restaurant Proprietor: “ Why, sic?” 

Disgusted Diner: “ You've robbed it of an 
Old Age Pension!” 


“You orgit not to have 


Miss ANTIQUE: “ Officer, I appeal for protection. 
A man is following me and attempting to make 
love to me.” 

Well, I've been 


Kind Policeman: ‘‘ What ? 
Where is he ?” 


a 
"scceeceececeeceoeeecceseeee “@ 

TnERE is now little doubt that the Waratah, 
which disappeared in July, 1909, between Durban 
and Cape Town, with 211 persons on board, turnet 
turtle and went down all standing. 

To “turn turtle’? means, in nautical language, 
that a ship rolls too heavily, fails to recover herself, 
and, after a brief period on her beam ends, turns 
topsy-turvy, so that her keel points skyward. 

Then, of course, she sinks. Py the 
compressed air imprisoned in her hull blows her 
bottom out as she goes down, or i* she is a steamer 
her boilers burst, with like results. The latter 
happened to the Waratah in all likelihood, and 
would account for the ‘column of flame” seen 
by one witness. This was in reality, in all pro- 
hability, the glowing coals from her furnaces, sho« 
hish into the air through her rent hull by the 
force of the explosion. 

As a rule, ships turn turtle because they are 
burdened with too much “ top hamper,” or from lack 
ot sufficient ballast, -or both causes combined, 
Rarely does it happen that there are any survivors, 
but there is one notable exception in the case of tho 
haitleship Captain, which was lost after this fashion 
in the Bay of Biscay. 

In her case exactly three minutes elapsed from 
the time she first turned turtle until she finally sank, 
and forty of her crew of five hundred men clambered 
up her side as she rolled over, and on to her kcel. 
Of these eighteon men were eventually rescued, and 
were able to describe later on precisely what 
occurred. 


offered in this we: K's footlines, 
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7HE WORLD'S B?ST STORIES, 
ities 
Cele? onap 


His Legacy. 

Tae principal comedian in the Drury Lane 
pantomime this year is Mr. George Graves, who, 
‘for this week only,” appears as editor of our 
“ Quips and Jestlets”” p ; 

Mr. Graves tells a sad little story about an old 
man who lay dying. He called his family together 
and addressed them thus: ‘“ My children, 1 am about 
to be summoned hence. I am, as you know, @ 
aes man, and — little to leave you, but all I 

ave I give you gladly.” 

So he Ha then to his bedside one by one, 
kissed them, and gave them measles ! 


sholled 


A Sure Thing. 

Mr. ANDREW Carnegie has again staggered 
humanity with one of his seven-figure gifts, this 
time the money going to promote the world’s 
peace, an ideal he has set his heart on reaching. 

on ie” and “two millions” bring to mind 
the story of his Scottish neighbour who strongly 

him to start a private golf-course at Skibo 
Castle. Mr. Carnegie seemed to favour the idea. 

“* By all means, have a course laid out,” his friend 
advised, “ and, man, you should go in for the game 
yoursel’, It would add ten years to your life.” 

“ Would it, though!” exclaimed Mr. Carnegie. 
“ Well, look here; if you'll foe that it will 
add ten years to my life, I'll make you 4 present 
of two millions.” 

There was a solemn silence for a moment, while 
the other thought hard. He was an honest man ; 
it would have been easy to give the guarantee, but 
he put temptation behind him. 

‘No, I canna do that,” he replied; then he 
added eagerly. ‘‘ But I'll tell you what UH dae; 
I'll play you for the twa millions.” 


K. of K. 


SociaLLy, at any rate, Lord Kitchener seems to | 
have been having a very busy time ir Hgypt. His | 
visit to Cairo recalls a story that is told by an | 
odices who served under bin while he was Sidar. 

During the progress of some construction 
work in Upper Egypt the young subaltern in charge 
‘ad tho mistortune to,lose some native workmen 
through the accidental explosion of one or two 
cases of dynamite. 

He telegraphed to the Sirdar : “ Regret to report 
killing of ten labourers by dynamite accident.’ 

In a few hours came this laconic reply from head- 

uarters: “ Do you need any more dynamite ?” 

Another Kitchener story relates to an incident 
during the South African war. K. of K. was 
annoyed by an officious officer who kept prancing 
about in front of the General’s headquarters with the 
obvious idea of preragr hisattention. Kitchener 
stood it for some time, then he lost patience. 

“Go and ask that fellow who he is,” he said, 
turning to his A.D.C. ; “ and if he isn’t a duke, or 
an Imperial Yeoman, or a C.I.V., or anybody else 
of importance, just tell him to go to blazes, will 
you?” 


No Wonder. 
Tars week Lord Dalmeny celebrates his birthday, 
and as he is widely popular in Society and in political 


-and sporting circles, he will receive many 


ic, ager Some little time ago he was 
walking through Dalmeny Park when he met a 
stranger carrying fishing-tackle. 

“Do you think the proprietor would have any 
objection to my fishing in that lake?” the latter 
asked, pointing to a sheet of water near by. 

“Qh, no,” Lord Dalmeny replied courteously, 
* not the slightest !” 

Leaving the fisherman to commence operations, 
Lord Dalmeny went on his way. Some hours later 
he returned to the lake and found the tourist seated 
on the bank. 

“ Any luck ?” he asked. 

“No,” was the reply, “I haven't had a single 


bite.” Harness Shop. That’s it.” will then be free. 

“Well, you know,” Lord Dalmeny remarked, # What 2 gasped the lecturer. “An Opera | This trick is quite 
with eng ing candour, ‘I didn’t expect you would | House in a harness shop ?” simple and _ takes 
have. All the fish were taken out of that lake ““No, no, stranger; the Opry House is over it, | only a few seconds 
some time ago!” _on the second floor.” to perform. 


and asked, as lucid} 
permit, what he had done with the posters. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
Where He Met Them. 


Lorp ABERDEEN, who came in for some criticism 


during the recent election as a result of the letter 


he addressed to one of the candidates, and whose 
retirement is rumoured, isa keen Home Ruler. His 
Countess is equally enthusiastic on the subject, and 
a quaint little tale is told of a conversation between 
her and Lord Morris, the Irish judge. 

They met some years ago at a reception at the 
Viceregal Lodge in Dublin, and in the course of 
conversation Lady Aberdeen said she supposed 
most Irishmen were Home Rulers. : 

Lord Morris glanced round. ‘‘ Indeed,” he said, 
“with the exception of yourself and the waiters, 
there’s not one in the room.” 

“Qh, of course not here,” she admitted, ‘ but 
in your profession, I meat ; and when you are on 
circuit you must meet a good many.” 

“ Occasionally—in the dock,” was the dry retort. 


Business Methods. 
Mr. E. Lesurz Conroy, who is managing the 


splendid new Palladium, has a fund of amusing 


stories about the troubles of a music-hall manager. 
One story is about some posters he had ordered. 
The printer had promised to send them along first 


thing in the morning, but anybody knowing the 
ways of printers will immediately guess that they 
did not arrive. 


Mr. Conroy telephoned through to the printer 
eRe as his indignation would 


“ Posters ?”” exclaimed the printer in tones of 
great astonishment. “ Why, t were finished a 
couple of hours ago, and I sent a boy off with 
them.” 

“Oh, come, come!” Mr. Conroy expostulated. 
ae isn’t half-an-hour’s walk from your place to 
this!” 

“I know that. The little beast musi be playing 
about on the road. I'll sack him wien he comes 
back.” 

“Yes, do!” the manager ure? aud rang off. 

Ahont helf-an-hour Jater one ©: ihase @ er- 
atingly cool voungsters arrived, deopjped a bundle of 
posters on the table, and turned 16 lowe Cie office. 

Mr. Conroy grabbed him, ~ Where uave you 
been all this tive ¢” 

“All what ume?" the boy asked calmly. 
“ Woitcler taikin’ about ? I’ve come straight from 
the works.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Conroy exultantly. ‘‘ Ah! 
Now I’ve got you! Half-an-hour ago I rang up 
the works and the printer told me you had been 
sent away two hours before. Now, what have you 
got to say ?” 

“ Garn!’’ was the contemptuous reply. “I was 
there an’ ’eard ’im speakin’ to you!” And, with 
a final glance of withering scorn, he marched out. 


It Depends. 

Aw event of no little importance is Mr. Martin 
Harvey's appearance at the Palladium, for it 
marks a very serious inroad on the ranks of those 
actors who still hold aloof from the “ halls.” 

Mr. Harvey is as well known and as popular 
in the provinces as he is in London, and he is greatly 
in demand for opening ceremonies in any town 
he happens to be visiting. During a public 
function in the North he told a story that is too 
good to be lost. 

An actor and a retired Army man were discussing 
the perils of their respective callings. 

“How would you like to stand here with shells 
bursting all round you ?” the General demanded. 

“Well,” replied the actor, ‘it depends on the 
age of the egg.” 


Very Grand Opera House. 

Srp Joun BENN, who has recently been figuring in 
the Law Courts, and in a wrangle at an L.C.C. 
meeting, tells a story of a man who went on a 
lecturing tour in America. His tour included a 
small Western town, and when he stepped off the 
train he asked a man if he could direct him to the 
Grand Opera House, where he was to lecture. 

“The Grand Opry House?” the man repeated 
thoughtfully. ‘“ Go up that road till you come to 
the Metropolitan Livery Stables, then turn to the 
right and walk on till you come to the Bon-Bon 
Laundry. Next door to that is Hammerstein's 


THB ODD TORNER. 


Ready (,)rinkles 


The Editor will give one of the famous Pp. W. 
penknives to any reader who sends him a paragrap’s 
oonepie for this column. If there is more than one 
8 of @ paragraps used, the penknife will be 
awarded to the reader whose contribution was received first, 


A QUESTION OF WEIGHT. 
Waar is the weight of the moon ? 
Solution below. —-— 

SEE? 

A suinp beggar had a brother who went to sea 
and got drowned. What relation was the blind 
beggar to the brother ? 

Solution below. 


CAN YOU. WORK IT OUT? 

In an American billiard tournament, where cach 
player plays once with every other player, there 
are twenty players. How many es does each 
player play, and what will be t total number 
played when the handicap is finished 2 

Solution below. 


SOMETHING TO RAIL AT. 

Muon is being said and written at the present 
time about Britain for the British, but it will 
surprise many to learn there is a British railway, 
every male employee connected with which is 
German. Can any of our readers namo this 
railway ? , 

Solution belovw. 


THE MANACLED TRICK. 

Herz is a capital little trick for a party or social 
gathoring: Tie your wrists together by means of 
a string about three fest long, and get a friend to 
tie himself in the same way, passing his string round 
yours before tying his second wrist. Your hands 
will then be manacled as in Fig. I. below. The 
problem now is to release one another without 
untying or cutting the knots. 

Solution below. 


MYSTIC NUMBERS. 

Tne number 37 has a certain startling peculiarity. 
Thus, if multiplied by 3 or any multiple thercof 
up to 27, the figures in the product will all be the 
same, ¢g. : 

37 37 37 37 
3 6 9 12 
ll 222 333 444 

It will be noticed that the figures of the product 

are also consecutive. 


Solutions. 
A QUESTION OF WEIGHT. 


One hundredweight, because it has four 
quarters. s 
SEE? 
Sister. The blind beggar was a woman. 
CAN YOU WORK IT OUT? 
Eaca competitor plays nineteen games. The 


total number of games played is 190. 


SOMETHING TO RAIL AT. 
Tue Great Eastern Railway, because every 
employee is a G.E.R. man. 


THE MANACLED TRICK. 

A takes his string at C (Fig. I.) and slips it under 
either of B’s manacles from the cuff side of the 
string, draying it ; 

down towards B’s 
hand, as in Fig. IT. 
The string is drawn 
down till a loop is 
formed large enough 
to slip over B's 
hand, after which 
the string (always 
held at C) is again 
slippod under B’s 
manacles, but this 
time up the arm in 
the direction of the 
shoulder. A and B 


Here is a riddle which is unfortunately topical. Why is a London frost like a button-book, 
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NEW SERIES OF REAL LIFE STORIES. 


No. I.—Melville’s Capture of Meunier, the 
Anarchist. 

InsrEcToR MELVILLE, who was retired in 1903, 
always hold that the most dangerous job he was 
ever called upon to tackle was the arrest at Victoriz 
Station, London, of the anarchist, Mounier, who 


blew up the Café Véry in Paris with dynamite 
in Apri!, 1892. 

Meunier was the darling of the French criminal 
classes, and the chosen friend and confidant of 
another even more notorious anarchist named 
Ravachol, who was arrested in the Café Véry 
through the agency of M. Véry, the proprictor. 
Mcunier, in order to be revenged, strollod into the 
café one day when it was crowded with customers, 
and deposited under a scat a bomb, which presently 
exploded. 

As a result the interior of the bvilding was 
wrecked, and most of the occupants were either 
killed or wounded. Amongst the former was the 
unfortunate M. Véry himself, who was standing 
close to the infernal machine when it went off. 

After carrying out this dastardly outrage, 
Meunier hid for a whilo in Paris. But the French 

lice were hot upon his trail. To avoid them 
1e fled 40 London, where he rented one small room 
in a back street in Soho. 

ALWAYS CARRIZD SURGICAL KNIVES. 

This he fitted up as a regular arsenal in miniature. 
The deadly automatic pistol had then just begun 
to come into use, and Meunier possessed no fewer 
than five of these terrible weapons. He also 
owned a number of large-size surgical knives, 
of the kind used by doctors for amputating limbs. 
One of these he swage carried about his person, 
in additicn to at. least two of his collection of 
magazine pistols. . 

He bragged to his associates that he would 
never Le taken alive, and none doubted that he 
meant what he said, as indeed he did. Inspector 
Melville he especially detested. In fact, he had 
vowed many times to kill the famous detcctive on 
sight. 

Poaibly he would have done so. But there was 
one drawback. He did not know Melville per- 
sonally. But then neither did Melville know 
Meunier. So far, therefore, they were equal. 

Melville's first step was to get acquainted with 
the man whom he knew he would shortly be 
called upon to arrest. 

One night Meunier was holding forth as usual 
to a sma! circle of solect scoundrels in an anarchist 
club off Windmill Street, Soho, when a shabbily- 
dressed, foreign-looking man entered, after giving 
the countersign, and took his seat. It was the 
famous detcctive, but “made up” in such a 
manner that his most intimate friends would not 
have recognised him. 

MELVILLE, THE BLUFFER. 

His advent upon the scene aroused no suspicion. 
His crcdentiala were in perfect order. His con- 
versation proved that he was acquainted with 
the inside details of the great anarchist organisa- 
tion which was at that time spreading terror in 
France and cleewhere on the Continent. 

He professed to be acquainted with Ravachol, 
Emile, Henry, Malatesta, Vaillant, ond other 
leaders of the movement. The ‘ comrades” 
welcomed lim as one of themselves. He was even 
introduced to Mounier. 

Very guardedly, and after a considerable interval, 
ho turned the conversation into such a channel 
that the name of Melville came to be mentioned 
by onc cf those present. 

Instantly Meunier’s face and figure became 
transformed. He mouthed. He gibbered. He 
spluttered out words and phrases, breathing 
slaughtc:. He sprang from his scat, stamping 


with passion. “That beast! That pig!” he 
cried. “He has tracked the comrades over 
Europe. He has got to die!” 

“Hear! Hear!” cried several. ‘Death to 


Melville!” 

Meunier, becominz more caim, sat down again. 
Then he drew from an inside pocket one of his 
new automatic pistols, and, tapping the magazine 
fondly, Le exclaimed: “ You littlo Leauty, you, I 
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will presently teach you how to sew up Melville 
in an oaken shroud !”’ 

The other anarchists present stamped approval, 
and Melville joined in. He could do nothing as 
yet, for, owing to the inexcusable delay of the 
French authorities, no warrant for Mcunier’s arrest 
had yet been issued. 

Besides, it would have been inadvisable in any 
case, the detcctive reflected, to arrest him then 
and there. Bloodshed would have been almost 
certain to have resulted, for, despite their vapourings, 
there wore men there, in addition to Meunier, who 
were quite capable of committing murder upon 
occasion. 

So Melville presently took his Ceparture, after 
a final glass round with ‘the comrades.’ He 
had achieved his purpose. He now knew Meunier, 
would recogniso him anywhere. While Meunier 
was still in ignorance of his (Melville's) identity. 

A day or two later the necessary papers arrived 
from Paris, and a warrant was issued for Mcunier's 
arrest. But in some mysterious manner the 
anarchist received warning. He dcterminced to 
escape to the Continent. 

Melville hurried to the little room in Soho and 
knocked. There was no answer. Tie detective 
burst in the door, although well aware that Meunicr, 
if present, was certain to offer a desperate resist- 
ance. But the nest was empty. Tho bird had 
flown. 

““MEUNIER, I WANT YOU!" 

The time was now late afternoon. That same 
evening saw Melville upon the platform at Victoria 
Station as the night boat-train for the Continent 
was on the point of starting. It wos an animated 
scene. Crowds of well-dressed people were stand- 
ing about, chatting, loave-taking, laughing. 

Presently Meunier came hurrying along, glancing, 
as was his wont, ever stealthily left and right. 
Melville half turned as he passcd, then swiftly 
followed him. 

Tho anarchist strode up to the door of an empty 
compartment. Melville was at his heels, and as 
he was abcut to enter he tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“* Meunier, I want you.” 

Quick as a flash the anarchist turned, and his 
hand sought his hip pocket. Melville threw his 
arn:s round him, and held him as in a vice. The 
two men fell and rolled together, locked in one 
another's arms on the platform, fighting, struggling, 
in and out amongst the waiting crowds, who fled 
panic-stricken in all directions. 

POLICE AND PORTERS TO THE RESCUE. 

Twice Meunier freed one hand. If he could 
only have reached what he was striving for 
Melville's lite would not have been worth a 
moment's purchase, and other innocent persons, 
too, would likely have suffered. 

But each time his attempt was frustrated. 
And now porters and police in uniform came 
running up. To them Melville, well-nigh breath- 
less, gasps out hia identity, and that of the man he 
is holding. The latter is quickly overpowered and 
handcuffed. His pair of repeating pistols are 
taken from him. So, too, is his terrible surgeon's 
knife, keen as a razor, sharp-pointed as any needle, 
a weapon more to be dreaded at close quarters 
in a rough-and-tumble fight than any revolver. 

Then he is hustled into a cab and driven to the 
nearest police-station, cursing all the while, 
gnashing his tecth, straining at hia steel bonds 
till the skin peels off his wrists, a perfect picture 
of baffled fury and impotent rage. 

In due course he was extradited to France, and 
sent into life-long penal servitude on Devil's 
Island, where he now is. 

(Another story next week.) 

ADVISE US: 

Shotl we co it now, or wail Lill Martia cou? 


Tue sociologist, with extra sympatliclic leanings 
toward the ‘‘ submerged tenth,” looked pityingly 
at the man who was swinging a pick on the road 
before he spoke. 

“Long hours, my man,” he said. “Eh?” 

“Yes,” responded the man, without pausing 
in his work. ‘‘ Sixty minutes.” 


RAILWAY COLLISIONS 


frequently occur, and all who travel 
by rail should insure against them. 
There is no need to pay a premium ; 
this copy of “P.W.” insures you for 
£1,000 downwards. Sign coupon on 
page lii. of the red cover, and your 
insurance is complete. 


oy 
MILL-GIRL WINS OUR £250. 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Tels how he Brought the 
Gocd News. 


I knocsEp at the door of No. 24 Houghton 
Sureet, Blackburn—the home of Miss Charlotte 
Hacking, a mill-girl, who is the proud winner of 
our £250 foot bail prize. 

The door was opened by an alert young man who, 
without waiting to inquire my business, immediately 
shoutod : 

“Teh, lass; it’s him!” 

The next moment I was standing in a neat, 
homely little kitchen-parlour gripping the hand of 
a fine, fresh, buxom young ad, of the type of 
which Lancashire is so justly proud. 

“ [have come all the way from London on purpose 
to tell you that you have won,” I said. 

She still retained my hand, and for the moment 
did not answer. Her flushed checks and sparkling 
eyes told of her inward excitement. : 

“ Eh, but I cannot realiso it yet,” she murmured. 

“You were clever enough to choose the right 
teams,” I said, ‘and so the £250 is yours. It's 
very simple. And now I want you to tell me for 
the benefit of our other readers exactly how you 
came to make your selection.” 

“We worked it out together,” she said, pointing 
to the yourg man who had admitted me. 

I was th n introduced to Mr. Jack Shuttleworth, 
a weaver by trade, who proudly explained to ma 
that he was a very great friend cf Miss Hacking. 

“We've been walking out for the last thro 
years,” he said, speaking with a broad Lancashirs 


j accent, “‘and most of that time we have been 


talking and thinking ‘ fut-baal.’ It isn’t often that 
we can manage to watch a good match——” 

* He takes me once a year as a Christmas-box !"* 
she interrupted. 

“and so we get what pleasure we can from 
‘following form,’”? he continued. ‘Eh, but the 
lass knows a bit, I can tell you.” 

“We start with our club—Blackburn Rovers,” 
she explained. ‘ When we fill up the coupon wo 
mark off first those that we feel fairly sure of. 
When we come to the doubtful ones, we think and 
argue and sometimes look up back reports. If we 
can’t decide we make it a draw. But we never on 
any account guess haphazard.” 

* And what induced you to enter this competi- 
tion?” 

“Well, in order to discover the Rovers’ chances 
of winning we have always studied very closely ths 
form of every other team they are liksly to mect, 
so we've got a pretty good knowledze of form. And 
T thought we might as well use this to earn a Lit 
of monev. We have Leen in for a good many 
competitions, but we have never won a big prize 
before. 

« Although we lost week after week we stuck to 
it steadily. You see, it costs nothing even when 
you don't win ; and, besides that, the work itself is 
very interesting. 

“We have read P.W. regularly for about five 
years ; but this is the first year we have been in for 
this compctition. 

“Eh, but I didn’t get much sleep on Saturday 
night,” she went on. “You sec, we read in a 
loval paper that Lenark had won, But a later 
edition of another paper said that it was a draw — 
so I thought my coupon was spoiled.” 

“ When you found that Lanark had reaily won, 
did you expect the prize?” 

“Well, I did and I didn’t. It's such a lot of 
money that it seemed too good to be true. Tam 
an orphan, and I have been working in the mill 
evor since I was cleven years old. am twenty- 
cight now. I have got a sister besides myself. [ 
cannot tell you all that this prize will mean to m=. 
Anyway, I shall still continue my work at the mill— 
for the present, at any rate. Good-bye.” 


—_- 


SurFErer (to lady in front): “ Madam, if you 
were to remove your hat I could see the play.” 

Lady in Front (with manifestation of surprisc) 1 
* Yos ; but you could not see my new hat,” 

—_—__———— 

Yur grocer’s boy was lumbering up the kitchen 
stairway with his arms full of packages. “ Boy,” 
said the mistress of tho house somewhat sharply, 
“are your fvet clean 2?” 

“Yes'm,” he answered, still climbing the stairs, 
“It's only me shocs that's dirty.” 


1 will give five P.W. Match-toxes for the five best answers. Mark postcards “Frost.” (See page 384.) 
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TnEReE wasn’t anything else to be done. 

At all events, this was the Black Sheep’s opinion. 
And it had not been arrived at in a hurry, either. 
It had only como after a hard fight with adverse 
circumstances. But now that it had come it was 
the resolution of a desperate man who was being 
hunted like a wild animal, if not for his life, yet for 
his liberty, which he valued more. 

“TI do it!” the Black Sheep decided. “I'll 
do it! She will never know, and itdoesn’t matter 
about anybody else. I’m not going to starve to 
death, and I can’t escape in these things. Besides, 
it will be o levelling up. I’ve been punished for 
being ‘a thief when I wasn’t. If I do lay my hands 
on somebody else’s property to-night, shall only 
be doing what I’ve been punished for in advance.’ 

He felt chilled to the bone. It was no wonder, 
an abandoned and half-wrecked barn in tho centre 
of an open field is not an ideal sheltering place on 
a drizzling night. 

The tattered overcoat he wore had fallen open. 
Beneath was the yellow and grey-barred, broad- 
arrow-branded dress of a convict. 

His expression was continually changi One 
moment it would be tender and gentle—this was 
when he was thinking of Ethel. -Another moment 
it would become fierve and ominous—this was when 
mint reverted to the subject of Uncle 

en a very little chap he had first come under 
the shadow of Uncle Joseph—otherwise Mr. Joseph 
Prinkley—who from the start had been too good 
for this world. 

Uncle Joseph had been a friend to the Black 


— ———s widowed mother; he had gone so far as 
t 


ae 


‘0 take the trouble to look after her slender income 
for her. When the widow had died the Black Sheep 
had gone to live with Uncle Joseph, and eventually, 
see he grew old enough, he had been put into a 


Uncle Joseph was the manager of the bank. It 
was the only bank in the town of Brittlewood. 
And, if his oo was anything to go by, 
Uncle Joseph had considered himself the only 
individual of importance in the town. 

‘ It was he who had called Ernest Mead the Black 
Sheep. Outsiders would probably have rubbed 
their eyes and said that there was nothing worse 
in the young fellow than a gaiety of heart and a 
love of fun not exactly compatible with the dignity 
of a bank—especially Uncle Joseph’s bank. 

Anyhow, Uncle Joseph had been so strict and 
critical that the Black Sheep wouldn’t have stood 
it if it had not boon for Ethel. She was Uncle 
Joseph’s niece, and lived with him. She was v 
pretty, and she had fallen in love with the Blac 
Sheep. They had been married, and had gone to 
live in a little home of their own. 

All had gone well for six months, then had come 
the crash. The bank had been robbed of a large 
sum, and the examination of the books had shown 
that a clever forger had been at work. There had 
not seomed to be a shadow of doubt that the Black 
Sheep had embezzled amounts. Ho had pro- 
tested his innocence, Ethel had stuck up for 
= and declined hotly to listen to a word against 

At the trial he had steadily refused to tell what 
had become of the stolen money. He had declared 
that he couldn’t tell because he didn’t know. Tho 
judge had frowned and told the jury that this was 
wicked obstinacy on the part of one whom he 
feared was a hardened criminal. 

“‘ Five years’ penal servitude!” 

That was the seatence. Then Uncle Joseph had 
come with an offer and a proposal. 

“I’m willing to look after Ethel,” the good man 
had said. ‘‘ But I can’t have anybody connected 
with me disgraced by a criminal gaol-bird. Ethel 
uite sees the sense of this. So my suggestion is 

t you don’t write to Ethel or ask to see her, 


Which regular features do you like best in P.W.? Write your favourite 


— 
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A Very Human Little Story. 


Complete Short Story. 


2% unless she writes to you or tries 
; to seo you.” ; 

Ernest had consented with a 
heavy heart. Then the Black 
Shcep’s opportunity had come, 
and he had escaped. He had 
been in gaol eighteen dreary 
months. 

Oh! 

It had been a dreadful time 
that followed. He had_ been 
hunted like a dog. He had 
starved, and it had rained 
dismally day and night. He 
had not dared to go near any 
house to beg for help, but he 
had kept to the fields and 
ditches, crouching out of sight whenever he could, 
famishing and shivering. 

As already said, there wos only one thing to be 


done. 


During his skulking about he had seen o large 


houso, standing in the midst of rather extensive 
grounds. 
could be no doubt it was worth robbing. If he 
could get into it and lay his hands on some respect- 
able c 

himself and get away, as he had no hope of 

while wearing the convict garb and without a penny. 


It looked a prosperous house. There 
othes and a few shillings, he might Lp ed 
ong 


It was almost completely dark when he stole 


from the barn and moved toward the big house. 


He could just see that a window high up was 


slightly open. He kicked off his clumsy convict 
boots, aoe 


went up the ivy. Up and up, pausing 
every now and then with his heart in his mouth. 
But nothing happened. He reached the window 
safely, and climbing on to the sill, pushed up the 
sash and drew aside the curtain. 

The room beyond was buried in darkness. 
Cautiously the uninvited visitor slipped through the 
window. 

Softly he moved about the room. There did not 
appear to be much in it. For a full minute he 
touched nothing. Then suddenly he stumbled 
against something which swayed to and fro at the 
contact. His heart jumped into his mouth as he 
guessed what it was. 

A baby’s fat, warm, clinging fingers curled round 
a finger of his own, and held on 4 aes The 
silence was stirred rather than broken by a baby’s 
gurgle. He could see nothing in the darkness, but 

w instinctively that if he tried to release 
himself the baby would yell. 

And then—— 

* r * * 

Superior people say that coincidences are un- 
natural. But This 2 just where they make a 
mistake. Considering that all manner of things are 
continually happening in this universe, it should 
not be in the least surprising if two or more remark- 
able circumstances occasionally occur at the same 
time. 

So it was, from this point of view, ectly 
natural that while the Black Sheep was abroad on 
his expedition and thinking of Uncle Joseph, Mr. 
Prinkley, for his part, was thinking of his nephew. 

But it must be confessed that there was nothing 
pleasant or charitable about Uncle Joseph just at 
present. . 

He had been very ill, so ill that the doctors had 
fee him Sa very ill that he had been light- 

eaded, and had not understood what other people 
or himself were doing or saying for a considerable 
time. The medical gentlemen had pulled him 
through, but it had been a very hard pull indeed. 

Uncle saree was looking ghastly, in fact. The 
calmness of the night was outside, but there was no 
calmness for the invalid himself. He had desired 
that he might be left alone, and was indulging in 
certain extremely disquieting thoughts. 

“If that nephew of mine found me out,” he 
muttered, ‘“‘ it would be most brass, pe ! Young 
people are most unreasonable and so selfish. Th 
never consider the feelings of others. But if 
could only recollect what I did with that paper ! 
If it is discovered by Ethel or——” 

He finished with a shudder which nearly shook 
his nightcap off. 

The uneasiness of Uncle Joseph can be briefly 
explained. When he thought he was going to die 
he had insisted on writing out a full statement 
touching a certain matter. He had not allowed 
anyone to read the document, but had hidden it 
under his pillow. And when he was light-headed, 
one night when his nurse had left him for a brief 
while, he had arisen and hidden the paper. 

Not the faintest recollection of what he had done 
with it lingered with him. 


nothing! I shall go mad if I do! 
another look round to seo if I can find that paper 
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“If my precious nephew found me out!” he 
moaned once more. “I can't lic ie tiny 
: ave 


while everyone else is asleep!" 
He was shaking so much that it was not at all 


certain that he could scramble out of bed. 
s * s s 


It was a nice baby—an uncommonly fine baby! 

The Black Sheep was perfectly convinced on 
these points the instant he felt the grasp of the fat, 
tiny, invisible eh . 

Ril the same, while never for a moment question- 
ing tho baby’s good points, the Black Sheep wished 
that the introduction between them could have been 
postponed to a more convenient occasion. He 
could not help himself to anything while the baby 
was clinging to him. 

As for getting rid of the baby, that was not to 
be done. ‘The fat fingers held on faster. Tho baby 
itaelfé bounded about in its cot. Without the 
least warning it gave another gurgle and bounded 
higher than ever. Instinctively the Black Sheep 
caught it and held on. 

e baby nestled in his arms. 

“Good kid!” the Black Sheep whispered. 
“ Play fair, now, play fair! No yells!” . 

But presently the darkness was in part banished. 
A spiral of flame shot up the chimnoy. This illu- 
mination revealed a dainty nursery, with a few old- 
fashioned articles of furniture scattered about. It 
also revealed the baby and the baby’s big violet eyes. 

“ G-u-r-r-h!” said the baby. . 

It wasn’t a loud sound, but it made the visitor 
jump. He crept toward the crib, intending to 
deposit its lawful tenant therein. But an ominous 
acrewing-up of the tiny features warned him of the 
peril of such a course, He returned meekly to his 
place before the fire. His only hope lay in putting 
the lewd to sleep. . 

But the baby wouldn’t be put to sleep. . 

It crowed and laughed and tossed its tiny fists 
about. It wouldn't lie still in his arms on any 
terms. He had never encountered anything quite 
so wakeful in his life. J 

He became desperate, almost frantic. A chill of 
despair began to settle onhim. But all the time it 
was innocently doing‘ all it could to send him back 
to prison; he never felt the slightest bitterness 
toward the little creature. : 

It was too late for escape now! Thero was the 
sound of footsteps outside the door. The door 
itself was opened, and a girl came in. She gave a 
stifled scream as she saw the child in the convict's 


arms. Then—— 
ity ! eo) 


“ Ethel!” 

And—— 

“ G-u-r-r-h!” from the bey: , 

The Black Sheep had started up. Husband and 
wife stared at other, dumb with amazement. 


It was far less than a minute, but before they could 
find their voices the door was ob rages wider open, 
a Joseph looked round the edge. 

! 

No one knew exactly how it happened. But it 
may have been the creed of Uncle Joseph or 
even the gold tassel of his nightcap which upset the 
baby. Anyway, the baby made a jump from the 
Black Sheep’s arms. e Black Sheep tried to 
catch him, and Ethel did the same. It was Ethel 
who succeeded, but in the rush a tall old bureau 
was dragged over. It crashed down and a locked 
drawer was smashed open, and a folded paper, 
which was all it contained, was thrown out. 

‘Mr. Prinkley made for it with a howl But the 
Black Sheep was quicker. 
* * * * 

That paper was Uncle Joseph’s confession. He 
was the bank forger, and he had cleverly cast his 
guilt on to pes ew. 

He had p to induce the Black Sheep not to 
write to his wife, and had induced Ethel not to go 
near or write to her husband, + prong, that if she 
obeyed him he would help Ermest on his release, 
and that if she did not he would do nothing for 
him. He had wished to keep husband and wifo 
apart so that they should not sara doo much about 
himself. To further this end he had moved to a 
new house, after selling his interest in the bank. 

Uncle Joseph wasn’t given up to justice. Ethel, 
the tenderhearted, him off. But he did the 
handsome thing. He helped the Black Sheep to 
get away to Australia, and afterward sent Ethel 
and the baby to join him in a pleasant homestead he 
had helped to buy. 

But it is a matter of doubt to this dey as to 
whether Uncle Joseph ever forgave the baby. 


ones in order of merit. 
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Cha? Eland Billiard st 


A Really Interesting Chat with 
Mr. RICHARD DE KUYPER. 


(Mr. Rickard de Kuyper is the Cinqueralli of the 
Billiard-table. Using his fingers instead of a cue 
he can make colossal breaks, and do al! manner of 
ama.ing tricks, some of which are described in this 
article.) 

Ir was W. Mitchell, the well-known billiard- 
player. who christened my feats “ De Kuyper’s 
Mathematical Impossibilities,” meaning, of course. 
that I can make a billiard-ball outrage all the laws 
of mechanics, motion, and gravity. 

I think I was born with a gift for making things 
spin; even as a boy I could make my nee outlast 
all others ; but it has cost me many years of practice 
and a good deal of pain to reach my present 
eminence—ahem ! 

I was about twenty when T took seriously to 
hand-billiards, but for another twenty years I 
performed purely 
as an amateur. 
It was Hayes and 
Walter Lec3, the 
Surrey cricketers, 
who made me a 


entertainment on 
behalf of some poor 


My Best Trick. ne p' 
The Vall travels} three ways— fellow, and invited 


down the rail of the cushion, me 


to give m 
back, and down again. 8 y 


“show.” It was 
so successful that 
I thoucht I might spin money as well as balls 
with my fingers, and I am glad to say I was not 
mistaken in this idea. 

But I warn you that hand-billiards is not to be 
learnt in a day or if you object to pain. 

Recently a gentleman came to me and paid me 
a handsome {ce to give him ten lessons. After the 
third lesson he said he was not coming any more. 
I asked him why not. 

“Look at my thumb,” he answered, and cer- 
tainly his thumb was enormously swollen. 

While I was learning I often went slecpless 
through the pain m my right hand. 

My right thumb is much larger than the left, 
while it and . 
the fingers, par- 
ticularly the 
second finger, 
are as hard as 
iron and 
“ornamented ” 
with permanent 
corns. ' 

On the back = 
of my hand is a 
muscle as bh: 
almost as an 
ordinary man’s 
biceps, while I 
am the proud 
possessor of a . 
floating muscle over the joint of the thum) with 
the wrist. ; 

I still practise regularly and am determined to 
achieve my ambition of making a billiard-ball spin 
for ten minutes ona plate. I have come within 
fifteen seconds of doing so. . 

That will give you some idea of the spin I can 
impart to a billiard-ball. . 

My biggest break ? Well, I have never tricd how 
many I could make. I never play more than 1,000 
up, but on one occasion I ran out with an unfinished 


The ** Southern Cross "’ Cannon, 
Here [hit cach of the four balls at 


tie top of the table and then relurn 
and hit the fifth. 


break of 

wei 1,002. 
* 3 lt may 
he , sound a tall 


order, but I 
believe I 


th could give 
FAL 1 if Stevenson, 
. a j » the cham- 
@; Fay pion, 5,000 
z <a eb in 10,000, 

we AR baad and beat 

Tie Boomerang. him. You 


A series cf jumps, off the table, and See. I have 
tack again under it. this great 


advantage : after cach stroke I am allowed to pick 
Y my ball and hold it as close to either of the 
object balls as I like, and if I get the red ball in 
a certain position I can keep going in off it practically 
as long as I like. 

But you will understand that, as an entertainer. 
I don’t use a monotonous stroke like that much ; I 
give the spectators as much variety as I can in the 
way of “ all-round eannons,” screw-backs, and so on. 

My best trick ? Well, I don't know; but the 
“ ball travelling three ways” usually brings down 
the house. I can do it with an ordinary billiard- 
ball, but can get better effects with a special small 
ball, though this is not in any way a trick ball. 

I put the ball on the line between the woodwork 
and cloth of a side cushion, then I pick it up and 
spin it. It runs 
along the cushion 
a matter of two 
feet or so, stops, 
comes back to its | 
starting-point and 
then rushes for- 
ward again. How 
is it done? Ah, 


that would be 

fal Pte nel telling, wouldn't 
leant wlhigiss : it 2 Idon’t mind 
The Blind Cannon. admitting, _how- 


In this trick [hit everyenshion ever, that this is 

before making the cannon, a trick as 

opposed to a 

straightforward feat of skill such as the “ Southern 
Cross ’’ cannon. 

In this I = four balls near the top of the 
table in the form of a cross, and a fifth ball near 
the bottom of the table. The feat consists in 
making my ball hit each of the four balls in turn, 
and then run down the table to cannon with the 
fifth ball. 

Another popular item is the “ boomerang.” I 
throw the ball on the table, and it advances in a | 
series of bounds, finally jumping over the top 
cushion and returning to me under the table. 

The ball looks rather like a snake as it bounds 
up the table, and I remember after doing this 
trick before an East-end audience, a beery individual | 
lurched up to me and said anxiously : “ Guv'nor, 
’ave I got 'em ?”’ 

The “ Blind Cannon” appeals greatly to the 
“gallery.” Here I stand with my back to the 
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SWEEPS ON BOARD SHIP. 


AvucTION PooLs ON OCEAN LINERS. 


“Tue auction pool for the day's run amoun!ed 
to £107. The winner paid £33 in purchasing 
shares.’ Thus wrote one of the special corre- 
spondents on board the s.s. Mauretania during her 
successful attempt to beat record time for the 
double journey to New York and back. 

While the “auction sweep,” or pool, on the daily 
run may be condemned by the stern moralist a3 
a gamble, it provides more or Iess innocent amuse- 
ment, and helps to while away tlhe time between 
breakfast and eight bells in the forenoon watch— 
i.e, noon. 

The following is the usual procedure: the pro- 
moter of the sweep, usually a lively passenger, 
takes for his starting-point or index number the 
ship’s run on a corresponding day as averaged from 
previous voyages. We will say that the average 
mileage for a certain day is found to be 300 
miles. 

Tickets are issued, numbered from, say, 270 up 
to 320, more tickets being given below the average 
than above it, as a ship may from many causes 
fall far below expectations, but is not so lilely to 
exceed tliem. 

The total number of tickets is made equal to the 
number of passengers participating—this having 
been previously ascertained—by means of blanks, 
and the tickets, which usually cost a shilling each, 
are drawn for in the ordinary way. 

Then comes the auction. The auctioneer, who 
should have a clear, ready tongue and a persuasive 
manner, procceds to scll each numbered ticket, 
commencing with the lowest to the highest 
bidder. 

Let us suppose that you have drawn No. 303. 
You are in luck, for your ticket is near the average, 
and there is sure to be brisk bidding for it. What 
it will fetch depends naturally on the number of 
bidders and the average value of the pool. Still, 
with such a number, you might get anything from 
£1 to £10 for it. 

Whatever it fetches you get one-half, the other 
half going into the pool. 

If you like to buy in your own ticket then you 


table, and, throwing the ball over my shoulder. 
make it cannon with two balls previously placod 
in position. 

One of my most successful “ tricks,” however, 
was performed off the billiard-table. 

The nearcst railway-station is some distance 
from my house, and one wet night, after giving 
an exhibition, I was trudging home carrying my 
“box of tricks,’ which seemed to weigh about 
half a ton, for [ can tell you that three hours of 
hand-billiards “ takes it out of you.” 

Suddenly I was stopped by a policeman, who 
wanted to sce what I had in my box. I refused 
to open it. 
and he said 
I must 
accompany 
him to the ©: 
station. 

‘fs ATI 


said ; “ but | aN 
you'll have y,3 > 
to carrymy 


box,” and A tricky cannon alowy dhe rail of the 

he took it. cushion, The second wiite ballis here 
The route only in outline. 

lay past 


my house, and when we arrived outside my 
gate I produced my card and other credentials, 
and satisfied him as to my identity. Then, having | 
thanked him for carrying my box, I bade him 
“ Good-night.” 

The other night I found myself in the same 
predicament. very tired, and a long way to carry 
my box. Mecting a policeman, I asked him if he 
would give me a hand—for a consideration. 

“No, thank you, sir.” he said, “ I’ve had some 
of that box already,” and then I recognised him as 
my former captor. 

In conclusion, I may say that I want a pupil to 
take my place when my right hand shall have lost 
its strength and cunning. But it is no use anyone 
coming to me unless he has plenty of grit, and is 
prepared to endure agonising pains for a long time. 


1 SAY, MR. READER, 
Shall we do it now, or wait till Martin comes? 


pay half the price into the pool, getting, of course, 
nothing for yourself. 

In this way every numbered ticket is sold, bat 
as, through extraordinary causes, the ship might run 
more or fewer miles than the highest or lowest 
ticket issued, there are two special tickets known 
as the “Field Above” and the “ Field 
Below.” 

In this case, with highest and lowest numbers of 
$20 and 270, if you hold the “ Field Above” and 
the ship makes anything over 320 miles, you win, 
while holding the “ Field Below,”’ you “ scoop the 
pool” if the run is less than 270 miles. 

The auction must terminate before 12 noon. 
when the observations which determine the run are 
taken, and there is much excitement during the 
next quarter of an hour or so until the result is 
poste up. 

Then you may see the gloomy face of the 
speculator who had spent some thirty or forty 
pounds in Py ing up the half-a-dozen numbers on 
each side of the average, only to find that owing to 
some unforeseen occurrence, such as an unusually 
strong current, stormy weather, bad coal, or 
indifierent stoking. the ship has made much less 
than her usual mileage. 

Contrasted with him is the lucky gambler who, 
for a fev shillings, has bought the “ Field Below,” 
and finds himself the richer by a hundred pounds 
or so. 

Tales have been told of ship’s officers being 
bribed to divulge the run, but there is little truth in 
them. 

The captain and the chief engincer may have 
a very shrewd idea in the morning what the result 
is likely to be, but they are not likely to sell them- 
solves for a few pounds, apart from the fact that 
even they may be badly out in their reckon- 
ing. 

‘As for the younger officers, they really know no 
more than the ordinary passenger. 

The auction sweep may tempt some foolish men 
to gamble and to lay out £50 in the hope of clearing 
a “fiver,” but to the average passenger it is a 
harmless amusement, while it helps scamen’s 
charities. 10 per cent. of the pool usually going to 
these worthy objects. 


A penknife to the 25 readers whose selections are nearest the general opinion. Mark postcards “ Plebs.” (See page 384.) 
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DEATH IN THE PIT. 


The Fearful Dangers Run by Miners. 


Tue colliory disaster which stands out as the 
most appalling in the history of coal mining in 
these isles was that of the Oaks Colliery in York- 
shire in 1866, when 360 lives were lost. Since that 
timo the methods of coal mining have been vastly 
improved, while year after year the law has lessened 
the chance of such frightful calamities. 

In spite of theso facts those who toil under- 

ound in order to provide us with a supply of 
fuel have from time to time suffered terriblo losses. 

In less than fifty years 134 colliery disasters 
alone in this country havo caused tho loss of more 
than 10,000 lives. ‘To this death-roll must be 
added those who have succumbed to minor accidents. 

These facts will make the most careless stop to 
think of the frightful toll paid in lives in order 
that we may get coal. 

Science has greatly reduced the danger of gas 
explosions, while the ventilation of the mines has 
been much improved. . 

Less than a quarter of a century ago coal mining 
was carried on under very different conditions, 
and Lord Playfair used to tell a grim story of 
his inspection of a mine, in company with an over- 
looker. 

When they got to a certain point the “ overman ” 
ordered Lord Playfair to extinguish his candle, 
while the man lowered his own to the ground, and 
then slowly raised it. Weird blue flames seemed to 
danco around the light, and with a genial smile the 
“overman”’ said : 

“ Another step, and you and I would have been 
blown to smithereens ! ” 

The most common causes of colliery accidents 
are falls of roof. These amount to over 45 per cent. 
of all the accidents. The other causes of deaths in 
and about coal mines are as follow: From explo- 
sions of fire-damp or coal dust, 6:6 cent. ; 
from surface accidents, 11-5 per cent. ; from shaft 
accidents, 7°2 per cent.; and from miscellaneous 
underground accidents, 29°5 per cent. 

While it is not likely at all that explosions will 
be done away with in the near future, there is 
some satisfaction in seeing that the average death 


_ vate from these causes has sunk from 1:3 per 


thousand persons employed in 1851-1855 down 
to less than 0°1 in 1905-1908. 

In every direction the figures point to increased 
safety. Thus, thirty years ago the quantity of 
coal raised for each death was 525 tons, but in 
six recent years the output averaged over 
3,250,000. e lives lost each year used to be 
in the proportion of one to every 250 bag 
but now it is only about one to 1,800. en, 
half a century ago, one miner out of every thousand 
was killed by explosions, while now the proportion 
has been pulled down to one in 40,000. 

Since the first rescue station was started at 
Altofts, near Wakefield (where the first investi- 
gations were made on a large scale with regard 
to the causes of explosion), such stations have 

read all over the coal mining districts of England, 

ales, and Scotland. These rescue stations are 
equipped with all the latest devices in life-savi 
apparatus, special helmets, and so forth, an 
bodies of men are trained in the work of rescue. 

A terrible disaster took place in August, 1908, 
only five miles from the Pretoria pits which have 
just been blown up. This was at the Maypole 
Colliery, Wigan, involving a loss of seventy-two lives. 

Apart from this, the most recent disaster was 
that at Whitehaven, where, it will be remembered, 
it was necessary to brick up the workings in order 
to put out the fire. In that burning mine beneath 
the Irish Channel 136 men perished. 

If these disasters merely affected those who 
perished in the pit, it would be bad enough ; but 
there are the women and children who are left 
behind in hopeless misery. For long dreary hours 
these wait around the mouths of the pit to hear the 
worst, only moving when the mournful sound of a 
bell gives warning that a cage is coming up, bringing 
mangled bodies to the surface. 

Surely no worse Christmas time could be pictured 
than that of the poor creatures who hang about 
agonisingly with a vain flicker of hope that some 
loved ones might be spared. 

After the marvellous rescue at Courritres of 
wgncrs who had been imprisoned for fifteen days, 
there is always the possibility of some of the 
entombed being rescued alive. 
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WHERE GANDERS WEAR BOOTS. 

Visrrors in some country districts may have been 
puzzled to sce a flock of gecse led by a gander wearin 
a pair of o 
boots. The 
boots were 
not fitted 
on as & joke, 
Lut serve a 
very useful 

urpose. 
The gander 
leads the 

, which 

follow him wherever he goes, so the feemer takes 
this method of preventing him jumping over walls 
and treading down cora. 


BEWARE OF THE BULBS. 

In certain country districts where bulb-growing is 
largely taken up by markct gardeners, fields containing 
the bulbs have long posts driven in the ground by tho 
fences, all 
round the field. 
These are 
no tice-boards 
on which; 
the word 
“BULBS” is 
painted in red, 
so that the 
notice faces anyone approaching the field. ‘his is to 
warn fox-hunters not to cross the field, as it can be 

adily seen what extensive damage would be dono 
by ping horses on the newly-planted bulbs. 


CUTTING THE WICK. 

Nosopy likes to have a smoky lamp on a bicycle. 
The smoke partially obscures the light, makes the 

lector of no value, 
and, when the inside of 
the lamp has to be 
cleaned, provides an 
occupation that is by 
no mcans pleasant. 
All this annoyance can 
be gencrally prevented 
by cutting the lamp 
wick in the first instance 
in the ht manner. 
The wick should not be 
straight, nor lower at the 
ends than in the middle. 
It should be cut so that 
a little hollow is formed in the centre, as depicted in 
the illustration, and an even flame will be the result. 


CA 
A GUIDE FOR BARGEMEN. 

Wuen walking along a canal towpath readers will 
possibly have 
noticed a white- 
wash mark on 
the arch of a 
bridge, as shown 
in the illustration. 

This serves as 
a guide to the 
boatmen in the 
dark, when there 
is a bend in the canal, as _ if they steered for the centre 
of the tunnel they would sail into the bank. 


NO NEED TO JUMP. 


Posts for clothes-lines must needs be tall, and short 
housewives usually find 
difficulty in hanging their 
clothes-lines. They must either 
carry out a chair every washing- 
day, or else jump to fix the 

rope round the top of the post. 
he illustration shows a simple 
arrangement by which the shortest 
housewife can easily hang out the 
line. Two boards are driven into 
the ground at the foot of the 
post, and a third is nailed across 
the top, thus making a permanent 
4 ned The a . ie be 
Ss about two and a half fect long, 
SE 4, @ Placcd about two feet from cn 
fi 4 "te another, when there wi!l be no 

: danger of the stool collapsing 


accepted Picture Par. Address envelopes to the Page Six Editor. 
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| WIVES’ WORST MONTH. 


How to Deal With the Husband ¥W-: Gets the 
Good Resolution Fever. 


By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Durina January all wise wives skeuld go very 
carefully, for undoubtedly the month when lu:. 
bands’ strange whims are at their very worst is 
the first month of the year. 

You see, at this time he gets the “ good resolu. 
tion ” fover, and then he isa very stubborn person. 

He bursts out one evening with a bright idea. 
He talks of it for a solid hour, going over all the 
advantages—there is never a disadvantage in sight 
—and nothing will suit him but to start the new 
way of doing things at once. 

Don’t argue with him, or ask him to look at the 
matter in a reasonable light. It will only make 
him cross and more obstinately set on his plan. 
Just let him go on, allowing him to infer that you 
think his scheme is good. 

Then, when he gives it up, as he is bound to do 
if you exercise careful management, he won't be 
able to say that its failure was your fault becauso 
you were set against it from the first. 

The thing that the husband thinks should he 
done differently is generally likely to upsct the 
whole of the home. I knew one husband who 
read an article in a magazine which pointod out 
all the advantages to be got from early rising. 

Breakfast in that household had beon for years 
at the comfortable time of a quarter to eight. 
which suited everybody, but now this foolish 
resolutionist insisted on having it at seven sharp. 

You can imagine the discomfort this caused 
everybody, and how the one servant grumbled at 
having to turn out so early on the dark winter 
angenthgl to prepare the meal. Loudly the husband 
as that he liked the change, that it was doing 
all of them good. And his wife—wise woman— 

with him. 

But she contrived a series of little mishaps. At 
the earlier hour, of course, they had to use artificial 
light. Once the gas-mantle was discoverod to be 
broken, and only one candle could be found to take 
its pee (That was a particularly gloomy 
breakfast.) 

Then the sausages were only cooked half through 
on another morning; later on, too, the rashers 
came on all frizzled up because the servant had 
ventured an extra ten minutes im bed and frantically 
tried to make up for lost time by cooking them 
over too high a gas. 

The wife blamed the servant in her husband’s 
hearing, but I rather think (from the way the wife 
told me of it afterwards) that there was some sort 
of an unwritten understanding between them. 

Next week, on a particularly unpleasant and 
“* shivery ”’ sort of morning, the fire had been lit 
80 badly that it had ppmey gone out. He got 
angry. “ Well, James,” said his wife softly, “ the 
girl can’t do everything, you know.” 

He looked at her, for really he had long been 
waiting for an excuse to quash his uncomfortable 
ge — acer “We'll have to go back 

our old time of getting up, I su !” he 
grumbled. ‘“ That's Ghat it mae 

When she replied that she supposed it would be 
best, he could hardly help showing his relief. 

Another husband’s new idea was to start the 
year with a strict schedule of management for the 
one child of the family. His programme was 
lifted bodily out of a book written by a learned 
German professor who had been a bachelor for 
sixty years, ; 

his resolution-maker commanded that the child 
of two should have its meals exactly at such and 
such a time, that it must go to sleep every aftornoon 
at two-thirty, to bed punctually at seven. and so on. 

In this case the wife had a direct way with him. 
Tho servant was “ off’ one Sunday afternoon, and 
she arranged that she herself was called out on an 
important visit to a friend. Before she went her 
husband willingly accepted the job of ~waking the 
child go to sleep as per his own schedule. 

It was not a child who went off to sleep easily, 
and the one experience cured the father. Fle now 
leaves the managing of his little son absolutely in 
his wife’s hands. 

Just a little tact and diplomacy are needed to 
kill the resolutions that run cuunter to the ordinary 
household ways—proved by experience t~ Se best. 
By the beginning of February, atu snosi likely 
before, all New Year resolutions which cause trouble 
to the household will have vanished. 
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WErExk 8SDING 
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100 GUESTS WANTED 


To View the English Cup Final. 


WHAT WE OFFER YOU. 


Free return railway ticket from any 
part of the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot breakfast. 

A drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the Crystal Palace. 


Admission to the Palace. 

Five-shilling seat in the Grand Stand 
to witness the match. . 

A @rive back from the Crystal Palace 


to London. 
Substantial tea, 


This is our programme for April 22nd next the 
date of the English Cup-tie Final to be played at 
the Crystal Palace. To enable readers of P.IV. to 
witness this important match we have reserved 
one hundred five-shilling seats in the grand stand 
and are giving them away for nothii1g on the 
conditions detailed below. 

Such tickets, however, will be probably of little 
use to many readers, if, in order to use them, they 
have to pay their fare to London and all their 
expenses while there, and that is why, as we have 
indicated above, we propose to bear the full expense 
of the successful competitors’ visit to London. 

Everyore of our readers would thoroughly enjoy 
this trip. But some of you may not care to make 
it alone, and therefore we have divided the hundred 
tickets into fifty pairs, and 


SHALL AWARD THEM IN COUPLES. 

This means that if you want to go and see 
the Cup Final free of charge, you have only to 
find a friend who would like to go with you, and 
if you win, the expenses of both will be paid, and 

ou can travel down together, spend the day in 
London together, and go back together. 

Even if you do not want to see the match yourself, 
you can come to London and do what you like until 
the time to return. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

The little task which you are asked to perform to gain 
a ticket is very simple. This week we give you the name 
of the popu‘ar football ciub, SwinDON, and we wish 

‘ou to muke a phrase or sentence of three words, the 
initials of which must be 8 W I, the first three letters 
of the name Swindon. You may use these thre 
letters in any order you like if it will help you to makea 
better sentence or phrase. 

This scntence or phrase we have decided to call a 
** Football Header.” 

Here is an example, which must not be used, which 
shows at a glance how to make ‘‘ Football Headers”’: 
SWiIndon—Wins In Style. 

When you have made your “ Footlall Header,’’ which 
can be either ser:ous or humorous, write it down in the 
space provided on the entry-form, and sign your name 
undernezth. Then a k tbe person whom you wish t go 
with you to the Cup Final to put his or her name and 
address beneath yours. 

Four free ticke!s—two pairs—are offered this weck for 
the best. Football Headers, and the number will be im reased 
from time to time until the hundred have been ullotted. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. p 

1, When you have filled up the en‘ry form, cut it out, 
and place it in an envelop2 addreased to the Editor of 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No 
other communication to be inclosed. oan 

2. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football Headers No. 3°’ in 
the top left-hand corner, and L post pe attempt to arrive 
not later than tirst post Thursday, January 12th. 

_3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts con- 
sidered the best. After these have been selected a 
free invitation to view the English Cup Final will be sent 
to the four readers whose names appear on the two winning 
entry forms. 

4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitteJ. 

5. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


Pewee eee eee 
ENTRY FORM. ‘“ FOOTBALL HEADERS " No. 3- 
(Write your three words clearly in ink. ) 


Signed Prrerrerrer ro Coco e eee eeven cere an seteee ne . 


Address ....:c006 pisses 


Signed ssusescssacsvasiessve» 
Address 
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£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


_ Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen 
interest in Association lootball, and we have therefore 
devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize 
offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors to 
display their skill in following up football, and also fosters 
their interest in the game. 

You may submit onc coupon only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
competition in the same envelope. No other communi- 
cation must be inclosed. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend Turk Lonpon Mornixe Leaver Penny 
Football Annual, ia which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual pluyers, 
and last season’s matches. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS 

1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must ba crossed out, and each entry form must be 
ope by the competitor with his own uame and 

dress om ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 

2. When you have filled up the-entry form, cut it out and 
Sa it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 

EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Foorsatt No. 15,’’ in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. 
attempts must arrive not later than first post Friday, 
January 13th. 

3. Only one coupon can be accepted from each reader. 

4. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form beariug what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 

5. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results, In the event ofa 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 
more matches not being played the £250 will not be 
awarded. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non delivery of any attempt submitted, and 

roof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

7. The Editor does not asaum2 any responsibility for auy 
alterations that may b2 made in the fixtures given. 

8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 
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TRIPLETS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

To make a ‘Triplet’? you take any cno of the three 
phrases of three words given below and add to it three 
additional words which begin with the same lvt‘ers as the 
words of the phrase you have chosen. These initial 
letters may be used in any order you like, and the words 
you think out should have some riug on the plirase 
aclected. It is the three words you add tl:a* are called a 
“* Triplet.” 

The three phrases from whici you are invited to make 
Triplets are as follows : 

Father's Latest Hobby: When Tommy 
Recites: At Sister's Wedding. 
Example, not to be used, showing how to make Triplets: 
Phrase: At Sister's Wedding. 
Example: Spectators Wrestied Anxiously. 


Result of Triplets No. 27 appears on Page 3 of Red 


Cover. 

“ RULES FOR COMPETITORS 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. Two ‘l'riplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. : 

2, When you have filled ur the entry form, cut it, out, 
attach to it a pos‘al order for sizpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed t» the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Stie:t, London, W.C. No other communica- 

ions must be inclosed. 
ue Mark your euve'ope “ Triplets No. 30” in the top 


ft-hand corner. 
es All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 


12th. 
seg who enters must send a postal order for 6d. 
made payable to 


i b try form. The P.O. must 
ore ™%, Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must te crossed 
NV more than one entry form, the number of this 
P.O. must be written on each entry form. 


“& Co.” in the manner shown in this 
6. Uc ‘ne amcunt received (after deducting ten per 


example. The numter must te written in the 
space provided on the entry form. Where 
one L.0O. of higher value is sent to cover 


Pearson's Football Contest 


No. 15. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Jan. 14th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing clus, Vor 
a draw dou'’t cross out eituer. 


Leeds City v Brighton 
Tottenham Hotspur v Millwall 
West Bromwich A. 


Leicester Fosss v Southampton 


Stoke v Manchester City 
Swindon v Notts County 
Clapton Orient v Woolwich Arsenal 
Brentford v Preston North End 
Norwich City v Sunderland 

Heart of Midlothian v Partick Thistle 
Crystal Palace v Everton 

Watford v Barnsley 
Newcastle United v Bury 

Bristo] Rovers v Hull City 

West Ham Uni: v Notts Forest 
Aberdeen v Celtic 

Greenock Morton v Third Lanark 


Tke above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly ”’ and to accept it as final, and 
Ienter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signature vo.reecceceeccecseee sidaanspleusasencsn ings enaceeisness 


PSErESS sisicsassscvadsivayacesisssssupesioesdesieansesninyasacdisveses 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


In Contest No. 11 the prize of £250 was won by Misa” ~ 
C. HacgkinG, 2a Houghton Strect, Blackburn, who tells 
the story of her success on Pag? 363. 
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Now Awarded for 
TRIPLETS. 


cent.), three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders 
of the ten Triplets which are considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 
taken into consideration. If there are more senders than 
one of a Triplet thus selected Wd the adjudicatora, a tenth 
part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforte 
show merit. 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

9. Nc correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 30. 
j No. of Postal Order ..cc.ccscccccceesesenneseeeeenens " 


¢ 
Phrase Selected ...ccccscccccccseeveeseesseeesasaeennaees 
Teipleh xesesssecesnnniceaeinssmezausacedsoatsaens sessaBenis 
Phrase Selected ....0+....cscsseesees sdcanssaunensaccanss 
Triplet? csiissasiisedisesicasseautvieassinesoannndeeesenaadeseees 


I agree to abide by the decision published in } 
“ Pearson’s Weekly,” and to accept it as final, ° 
and I enter only on this understanding, and I ) 
agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


Signed secseecsrssesceeeee seavvesoncecetatens Riaeeeeeestenase 2 
Address 


eee eererneeeeoes Hee eee eee eereeeeeer reser Oerereses ; 


Here's a sandwich sentence: Readers you could win easily. 
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that she is going to keep you continually hanging 
around a street corner half-an-hour after the 


appointed time, then you are chasing the wrong 
mate, and the sooner you start looking for another 
the better. 

Your perfect wife in the future will not put py 
to any unneccssa discomfort now, and if she does 
so you will be well rid of the annoyance of her. 


WOMAN'S CHANCES IN Rererrixa to an 
JOURNALISM. article I wrote the 
other day about 


success in journalism, 
a Womin now writes to ask what success she 
would be likcly to obtain in that direction. 

The best possible success, I think. 

Lately women have been successful, and in the 
future will be more so, in newspaper work. 

To begin with, they are sympatl etic and sincere, 
and good journalism must contain both these 
qualities. The best expression of human nature is 
more and more entering into every line of a daily 
newspaper. Our daily paper is developing into a 
human document, the simplest chroniclers being its 
women writers, because they most easily enter into 
the sympathetic side of what they see about them. 

Ever since woman came on earth sho has been 
going about, with few exceptions, telling things 
plainly, simply, and truthfully. Now aud again she 
gets into hot water for it, or may be called a ‘“‘cat,” 
or something worse, but when she expresses these 
things in print with restraint she is generally a 
success. 


“ FEED THE BRUTE.” No woman should be 

| allowed to marry @ man 

until she has learned to 

cook properly. They ma not know it, but half 

the young wives of the world kill the heart-throbs 

of the husband by giving him uncooked or 
tasteless food. 

‘A man shows his critical faculty in food more 
than in anything clse. He can, and he does, 
change his restaurant and his waiter if things go 
wrong. But he can't change his wife quite so easily. 
A waiter must not answer back, a wife will. Not 
that sho wanta to, but that she knows a new cook 
is just as hard to get as the keeping of a husband. 

Dyspepsia is the first rung on the ladder that 
leads to tho divorce court, because before the 
young wife has learned how to properly feed o 
hungry and irritable man he starts to sta: out late, 
and that’s the beginning of his finish—and hers, too. 

Man is really the easiest brute in wholo world to 
tame and keep quiet when he gets into the hands 
of a careful and practical trainer Take a man 
who starts to purr and fawn around you, and it’s 
your own fault, girls, if you don’t keep him under 
perpetual subjugation. 

But you've got to feed the brute intelligently. 
That’s the first and the best lesson to keep in mind. 
You want to keep in mind, too, that whilst you are 
having # hash lunch, made out of yesterday's cold . ; 
mutton for economy's sake, he is having an outside And, again, women who are in newspaper work go 
cut off the joint with crackling accompaniment, home to their babies when their work is done. 
and is so cultivating an epicurean taste that you They don’t go to play billiards or sit up with 
have got to cater for and continue. whiskies-and-sodas or talk about things that don’t 

I don’t want to discount your own hashed | count. - . 
mutton ; it’s good food,no doubt. But you can’t | Clever, casy-writing women are going to be 
expect a thirty or forty-shilling a month cook to | bigger successes in journalism than ever they have 
waste time making delicate sauce accompaniments. been. 

You want to take that task in hand yourself. 
You want to make that hashed mutton look and 
taste like a special dish. You can do it with the 
aid of a cookery-book and common-sense, both of 
which things are at the disposal of wives who want 
life to run merrily and lovingly. 

No sanc woman should go through the world 
without teaching her daughter this first element of 
success in keeping a husband. The dull, cold thud 
of the drop into tho actualities of life is better 

the bride than experienced. 

Husbands will usually find enough excuses, as 
they kick the props out from under courtship, for 

staying out late without the wife wanting to 
throw extra chances in their way. 

Matrimony never yet worked miracles in the 
reform of any man who was fed badly, unless the 
idiot before marriage turned out to be a fool after it. 


—_——$—_—$ 
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Peter Keary. 


A VANISHING TRICK. 

“Now,” said the great magician, rolling up his 
sleeves to show that he had no concealed mecha- 
nism to deceive the eye, “I shall attempt my 
never-failing experiment.” 

Taking from his pocket a golden sovereign, he 
said, “I shall cause this coin to disappear utterly.” 

So saying, he lent the sovereign to o friend. 


Frrenp: “Did your late husband have any 
relatives ?” 

Rich Widow: ‘Only at Christmas and at his 
death.” 


Couxser (to the jury): “ The principal fault of 
the prisoner has n his unfortunate charac- 
teristic of putting faith in thieves and scoundrels 
of the basest description. I have done. The 
unhappy man in tke dock puts implicit faith in 
you, gentlemen of the jury !” 


YES, JAMES, YOU WERE QUITE JAMES Says : 
RIGHT TO CHUCK IT. “T have been 
_ courting her 
now for 
about eight months, and, for the convenience of us 
both, have becn mecting her at a certain place 
every Wednesday evening at six-thirty. But she 
has been coming later and later, not that any 
real reason should keep her late, but just neglect 
for me. So the other day, when I got nearly wet 
through and perished to the bono, I chucked it at 
seven o'clock and went home. She turned up, it 
seems, a few minutes later and has written to me 
to say I was a brute not to wait longer, as I must 
have known she would come. Did I do right ? ” 

Of course you did. There isn’t & woman on 
earth, James, worth waiting for more than a quarter 
of an hour. The stupidity of the average man 
runs in the direction that he gives a woman too 
much attention before marriage and too little 
afterwards. And during the courting days the 
average woman is as artful and yet as senseless as 
a bag full of monkeys. 

You see, JAMES, you must reason the thing out 
this way—and, believe me, it is the only logical 
conclusion for you: You know you love the 
girl. That is settled. The girl wants to know 
whether you really love her. She wants that 
settled. ; 

Well, just as soon as she gets a bit of that idea 
fixed in her mind, simply because you may have 
been overdoing the love-making, she'll play tricks 
with you. Not that she may mean much by it to 
mory you, but she gets the “* Oh, it doesn’t matter!” 


ea. 
Of course it’s quite stupid of her; but if the girl 
you're loving has so litt consideration for you 


NEVER FAILED. 

Customer : “ What.do you mean by selling me 
that stuff you called hair-restorer, ad telling me 
it would restore my head to its original condition ? ” 

Chemist : ‘‘ Didn’t you like it ?” 

Customer: “No, I didn’t. If I had kept on 
much longer I should have been entirely bald. 
Original condition, indeed !* 

Chemist: ‘‘Most people are born bald, sir. 
That is the original condition.” 


“Tp was a runaway match, wasn’t it ?”” 
“Yes; but he couldn’t run fast enough. She 
caught him.” 


“J want some information about the village. 
I suppose you know all the ins and outs of the 
place?” 

“ Well, zur, I reckon I know pretty middlin’ 
about the inns, zur.” 


A SMART DETECTIVE. 

Tre Consul in London of a Continental kingdom 
was informed by his Government that one of his 
countrywomen, sup to be living in Great 
Britain, had been left a million of money. 

After advertising without result, he applied to 
the police, and o smart young detective was set 
to work. When a few weeks had gone by his chief 
asked him how he was going op 

“T’ve found the lady, sir.’ 

“Good! Where is she ?”* 

“ At my place. I got married to her yesterday.” 


I want you to add two words to this sentence so that the Ist, 3rd, 5th 6 7th words 
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OUR “KNOWLEDGE TESTS.” 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 6. 


qa CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. for the best explanatic» of the 
term * Constitutional Government,” has been awarded to 
Ernest Geldart, Woodside-Felday, Dorking, who sub- 
mitted the following : 

A “Constitution ” is that which is made up of 
constituent” parts. A Constitutional Government 
consequently, is one carried out by the combincd 
action of the various ‘‘ Estates of the Realm,” and not 
by the autocratic decision of an ‘* absolute” menaich. 


(2) SINE QUA NON. 

The winner in this contest was Henry Tandon, 
“© Lansdowne,” Endon, Stoke-on-Trent, to whom the 
prize of 10s. 6d. has been sent. The explanation ke 
gave toas as follows : . j 

“Sine qua non” is a Latin phrase which mcans 
“ without which, not.” It signifies that the truth of 
a fact depends absolutely upon the co-existence of one 
or more other facts. Thus, the sine qua non of business 
is promptness, without (sine) which (qua) business is 
not (non) perfect. 


(3) DEVIL'S ADVOCATE. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. was won by J. P. Teasdale, 
30 Ashburton Road, Mill Lane, Liscard, Cheshire, who 
sent the following explanation : 

“ Devil’s advocate ” is derived from the practice in 
the Roman Catholic Church of having an accuser, 
called the Advocatus Diaboli, to op any proposal to 
canonise some saintly person. Hence it is used to 
describe mock accusers, or those who seriously and 
maliciously criticise another. 


(® TRUST (Commercial Sense). 

The explanation selected as the best was submitted by 
H. J. Thompson, 51 Alexander Street, Alexandria, 
Dumbartonshire, who wrote as follows : 

“Trust” is the name applied to an amalgamation 
of business firms into one large company whose obicct 
is to obtain a monopoly, and thus control selling 

rices. The trusts claim that their trading methods 
are to the advantage of the public. But, on the other 
hand, they stifle healthy competition. 


(S) THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 

W. F. Crossland, 105 Burcot Road, Heeley, Sheffcid, 
was the winner of the 10s. 6d. offered in this compet:tion. 
The following was his definition : 

“The Iron Law of Wages” is a theory that the 
average rate of wages in a country is determined bv 
the number of wage-earners, on the ground that only 
a certain proportion of capital is available for wages. 
and that a variation in numbers alters the rate of 
payment. 

(6) AN ACCESSORY AFTER THE FACT. 

The prize of 108. 6d. was won by R. Masterton, 74 
Allingham Road, South Park, Reigate, whose e: planation 
was as follows + 

‘An “ Accessory after the Fact” is an accomplice 
who, though not actually participating in a crime, 
has acquired subsequent knowledge of it, and who, 
instead of denouncing the criminal, helps him to 
conceal the deed or escape from justice. 


THIS WEEK’S CONTEST. 


You will often sce, when reading a speech or an 
article, that some word or phrase is used which, though 
easily ‘understood by most, is not to be found in tho 
dictionary. 

In our everyday conversation, too, we are in tho 
habit of employing phrases which would cause us no 
little trouble to define properly. 

You are probably familiar with every word in the 
following list. 

Nevertheless, we will give half-a-guincs to readers 
who send in the best definition ia ordinary, common- 
sense language of any one of the words or phrascs : 


(1) Taking Sik. 

(2) Ealing His Dinners, 
(3) The Rule of Three. 
(4) Buckt Shop. 

(5) Piatonte Friendship. 
(6) Ipso Facto. 


First of all write the word or phraso you choose 
on the back of s postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and attach 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 


pos' . 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's eekly, 18 Henrietta Street, London, 
he to arrive not later than Thursday, January 


make a sentence; also the 2nd, 4th & 6th, 
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become a publican at Brisbane ; while another 
wants to go ostrich-farming somewhere. 

If such an outbreak occurs at a favourable port, 
it 18 ten to one if a dozen of the men do not dis- 
appear. Some, it is true, have a habit of turning 
up just when the ship is about to Ieave. The others 
will probably be heard of later on, having worked 
off the fit. 

PAY-DAY CAUSES DESERTERS. 

A small proportion of men are deserters in spite 
of themselves. General shore leave, especially if on 
or soon after pay-day, means an almost unending 
round of festivities. Time and responsibility are 
thrown to the winds. Some hands may elect to 
spend all their money in heershons and become 
hilariously drunk. Shore leave is not only over- 


Consequently service in the pampered United 
States Navy, to a man who cannot he taught any- 
thing, is likely to prove easy and desirable. 

Our deserters have done more for the American 
Navy than is generally supposed. A navy is not 
merely a collection of steslwork. In an assembly of 
ships; spirit and morale are quite as important as 
torpedo nets. And morale is just the quality our 
— are imbued with. 
wae. He . a : n our present system, a very great deal centres 
Life in eu tz, ‘4 Seve Wages | ound the personality of ships’ officers. Unless 

officers are popular and on good terms with the 


Ir a well-built, fresh-complexioned youn fellow | lower deck, the ship will never be a good fighting 
with a Cornish accent, a thick neck, and ugly boots force. And, what is more, the lower deck will not 
resents himself at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, continually put up with an unpopular officer. 

‘ew York. he will be given a job and no questions The sailor is © good judge of character, and he 
asked. For he is a good man; he knows his | likes good officers. A bad officer can moke his | staved ; sometimes the ships have to sail awcy 
business. ship a pandemonium. And then the only thing | having failed to round up the few remaining 

Real sailors are hard to get in America; good | the lower deck can do is to desert, which will be |men. They, gradually becoming reasonable, will 


sailors are British sailors, and it is quite impossible done at the very first opportunity. seek out the British consul, difiidently explain 
matters, and ultimately join ship. 


to say just how many British sailors are serving MUTINIES EASILY BREAK OUT. 
in the American Navy at tho present time. It does not matter then what the prospects are To a certain extent, desertions aro unavoidable. 
When the Cruiser Squadron visited New York | like. The veldt, the Australian bush, or a low The superior pay and food on United States 


some months ago. nearly 200 men deserted. Doubt- | doss house in Shanghai may be preferable. That battleshiys is a misfortune. There are hound to 
less they found their way to Brooklyn. It is the | js not only bad for the Navy, but bad for the man, | be a certain number cf discontents 23 well as bad 
guine whenever men are given shore leave at a | With all the old associations rendered almost | Officers. With tho officers, however, lie the greatest 
friendly port. British sailors are scattered through impossible, himself already demoralised, there | responsibility. They can make men fond of the ship, 
all the lands of the earth. is no knowing to what villainous depth he will sink. | the service, and their work. It is to their credit 

U.S.A. SAILORS ARE PAMPFRED. Discontents there are everywhere, and the Navy to say they do this. The most astonishing thing 

The sailors who desert in order to join the Ameri- | is not cursed with more than its share. But on is that there are not moro desertions. 

can Navy are enticed by higher pay, & more varied | a ship there are unique opportunities for preaching 


and costlier diet. and fairly easy conditions. A ja doctrine of dissatisfaction. And sailors are very A LESSON IN ECONOMY. 
good many of the m are chronic malcontents ; much like children. “] notice you always fline the driver your 
others may be serving under an unpopular captain | If once a petty spirit gains hold on a snip 1t is purse when wo tale. 5 conveyance,” said. the 


quite likely to break out like an cpidemic. Every- | jeroine of the historical novel. 


or ship's officer. . . 
Ghero is genevally an underlying cause in deser- | one may become more or less aflected with, say, *} do,” admitted the hero of the same. 
tions, and cnly a very small proportion of Britisncrs | surliness, jealousy, or irritation. Discontent is no oH oe do you expect to support a wile? Give 


exception to the rule. A whole ship's company | jj, ¢ , 7 
| may be seized with a mad desire to run away and him the exact legal fare hereafter. 


bered that work and discipline | do some other work. One has an idea of joining | MELP! 
his brother in Johannesburg; another wants to Shall we do it now, or wait till M 


join the American Navy enticed solely by, better 
prospects. 

It should be remem 
is harder in our own Navy than in any other. 


urtin comes? 


GARDENING ON UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. 
The District Railway has been transformed by the directors and staff from a simple tunnel to a Garden of Eden. All along the line there are 
crated. The directors offer prizes for the prettiest 


pretty little gardens stowed away wherever possible, and even some of the stations are { ! 
“ shows,” and these awards are being in Below, our artist suggests a few further improvements for this picturesque line. 


WHILST THE PORTERS. | 
To HARMONIZE WITH ee STATIONS WOULD 
THE SURROUNDINGS | @amrm™AIiliies EASY BE REMEMBERED 


SHOULD BE DRESSED A " BY THE KIND OF TREES 
IN COUNTRY COSTUME. ae AND FLOWERS PLANTED. 


SIGNAIS, WITH CLIMBING es 
ROSES ROUND AN EERE OF 

F> _S DELAYS, OF COURSE, i ee 
AUTOMATIC MAC TOLD MIGHT OCCUR WHEN THE GUARD} A STATION ENTRANCE, WiTH 
STOPPED TO SEE IF HIS OWN | FLOWER CLAD RUSTIC ARCH AND 


SUGGEST RUSTIC SIMPLICITY: SPECIAL, SEEDS WERE COMING ]} |SUITABLE NOTICES WOULD CERTAINLY 
ATTRACT PASSENGERS. — 


UP ALL RIGHT. 


Mark post-:ards “ Sandwich.” (fee p 384.) 


And the whole must read intelligently. 5 eafety-razore for the 5 best attempts. 


x ry Jl Jennifer's 
Vd (i pull | fe Frerend¢ night express picked up 


A Story of Music-hall Life and a Comedian’s Plucky Wife. 
By J. ANTHONY McDONALD. 


Ox both sides of the Atlantic the name of Laurie 
Roberts was one to conjure money from the pockets 
of the multitude when it headed the bill at any big 
* Palace of Varieties.” He was a “star” of the 
first. magnitude, and months before his arrival at 
any particular places the box-office bookings there 
gladdened the hearts of enterprising managers. 

Beckleton-on-Sea was no exception to the general 
rule. When Heytesbury, the manager of the 
Paragon Palace, billed that select watering-place 
lavishly with announcements of a forthcoming visit 
from “ The Greatest Comedian of the Century” (in 
big lettering), Beckleton-on-Sca made up its mind to 
rise to the occasion and “ get there.” 

In duc course Laurie Roberts came, sang, and (of 
course) conquered. Crowds packed the spacious 
Paragon Palace nightly; he was encored seven 
times on his first appearance, and just as frequently 
every night after. 

His wife—a pretty little American, all brightness 
and vivacity—accompanied him to Beckleton and 
occupied, night after night, a stage-box, = sepre 
reserved for her, where she sat and applau ed him 
vigorously, getting rewarded occasionally by & 
sunny smilo from her talented husband. 

One night her glance was arrested by the sight 
of a young man, seated in the second row of stalls, 
whose gaze was fixed not on the stage but on her- 
self. He was dark, clean-shaven, and well-dressed. 
As their eyes met he bowed mockingly. 

She started violently, turned white to the lips, 
and clutched at tho front of the box, feeling a 
temporary faintness stealing over her. 

As one fascinated, she watched the stranger, who 
did not look again in her direction, but, with curious 
intentness, followed every item of Laurie Roberts’ 

rformance. When that came to an end he rose 
rom his seat and made his way out. Mrs. Roberts 
gat in the box watching some other turns with 
faint interest until her fasbond joined her. She 
turned to him cagerly as he entered the box, and 
cried : 

“Did you seo him, Laurie? He's here!” 

“He is,” answered her husband quictly. 
spotted him.” 

“Did you sco how he looked at you ? 

“ Yes, but looks don’t kill, thank goodness. If 
they did, Paul Jennifer would soon havo easy 
revenge for the bad turn I did him by winning you 
in spite of him.” He stooped and kissed her, in 
the friendly sholter of the curtains. 

“ But I'm afraid of him, Laurie ; he vowed to get 
even with you, and he’s a revengeful man.” 

A few years earlier both men had been members 
of a travelling variety ‘“ show "Jennifer being an 
accomplished mimic then, In a little town in 
California tho two comrades met, at a * social,” 
the lovely daughter of old Saul Harriman, and both 
Hee ag fell in love with her. From the start 

innie Harriman liked the cheery young comedian, 
but took instant dislike to his dark-featured chum. 

In due course both proposed to her. Ono sho 
accepted gladly ; to the other, she quietly but tirmly 
said “No.” And Paul Jennifer took his rejoction 
badly. Ho quarrelled with his chum, and said 
bitter things about Minnie which resulted in his 
getting a woll-merited thrashing from her future 
husband, Afterwards he disappeared and was heard 
of no more. 

His appearance now at Beckleton-on-Sea boded 
no good for his successful rival, Mrs. Roberts con- 
sidered ; still, as her husband said, what could he 
do? It wasn't the wild West. All the same, hor 
woman's instinct whispered “ Danger!” 

Night after night for the rost of Lauric Roberts’ 
engagoment Paul Jennifor sat in the stalls, arms 
folded, watching him intently. 

The last night duly came; the “ send-off ” 
suppor was a huge success. Sunday was spent by 
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the Roberts on board of 
smart 
little yacht that steamed 


Mr. Heytesbury’s 


round the coast with them, 


ton-on-Sea for t 
Junction, where the mid- 


passengers for London. 
Mrs. Roberts was stop- 
ping behind for a few days 
with the Heytesbe 
her husband travel 
by himself, 
commence on the Monday 
an engagement 
Hippodrome, where he was to provide the “ star me 
turn for several weeks. 


As they kissed good-bye on the platform, Minnie 
“Take care of 


Roberts’ last words to him were. 
yourself, Laurie, and mind Paul Jennifer.” 

At Enderby Junction he boarded the express, 
settled himself comfortably in a luxurious first- 


class compartment, and awaited the start of the 


train on its long non-stop run to London, over a 
hundred and thirty miles away. 


Just as the whistle was blown, the door was thrown 


open hurriedly and two men jumped in, closing the 
door as the train glided away from the platform. 
They were both well-muffied up, and he only caught 
a partial glimpse of their faces. 

On thundered the express through the dark night. 
Laurie Roberts sat in his corner revolving many 
things in his mind. Gradually the motion of the 
train made him feel drowsy, his eyes closed, his 
head nestled more comfortably into the corner, and 
he dozed. Lightly at first, and then, lulled by the 
rhythmic sound of the wheels, the easy swing of 
the carriage, he slept. ; 

And in his sleep he dreamt of California, of Minnie 
Harriman, of Paul Jennifer. In his dream Paul’s 
evil eyes widenéd into flaming balls that came 
nearer and nearor to him until he could feel their 
heat on his face. 

With an uneasy jerk he wakened, opened his 
eyes, and shut them, feeling still in dreams, and 
opened them again, to find Paul Jennifer's face close 
up to his own, Paul Jennifer's quick breath fanning 
his cheek, Paul Jennifer's eyes looking exultantly 
into his own. 

He started to rise, and found he could not ; his 
limbs were bound securely. 

“What the dickens is the meaning of this tom- 
foolery 2” demanded Laurie angrily. 

““Ié means you are in my power at last,” said 
Jennifer, with slow emphasis. 

Laurie laughed contemptuously. “Talk sense, 

man,” he said coolly, “ this is not California.” 
. Jennifer smiled an evil smile. “ Well for you 
it’s not,” said he, producing an- ugly-looking 
revolver from his pocket; “if it were——” He 
tapped the weapon significantly, and replaced it. 
“But, all the same, I’m going to pay you back 
for the way you treated me years back.” 

“You refer to the thrashing, I suppose ? ’’ com- 
mented Laurie, with cool sang-frotd. Jennifer's 


hand flew to his pocket, and he half withdrew the 


revolver. 

“Take caro of your tongue,” he hissed ; “* it wags 
too fesely at times. I’m not ina mood to be tritled 
with.” 


““May I ask what's the programme ?” said 


Laurie, with unruffled composure. 

“You may.” returned Jennifer; “‘ and, what's 
more, I'll tell you. You're a great man now, 
aren't you? A ‘star’ comedian.” 

Laurie noddcd in cheerful acquiescence. 

“ Quite so—‘ Greatest Comedian of the Century,’ 
and all that sort of bunkum. Well, you're due at 
tho Hippodrome to-morrow night. You won't be 
there, Jet me tell you.” 

“If not, why not?” asked Laurie, with polite 

surprise. 
““That’s where J come in, my fricnd. The pro- 
grammo won't be shorn of its ° star’ turn; Laurio 
Roberts will duly make his appearance before his 
numerous admirers.” 

Laurie started, the other's meaning flashing 
through his mind. 

“And who the dickens——’’ he began angrily. 
“Quite so,” interrupted Jennifer. “/'U take 
your place for the occasion. That bites, doesn’t 
it 2’’—and he grinned with gratified malice as he 
noted Laurie's face reddening angrily. 

“Ag I say, Laurie Roberts will duly appear 


the evening 
on 
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having to 
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to-morrow night—but he will be mé. not you / 
I’m well able to be through successfully.” 

“You infernal villain!” cried Laurie, with a 
sudden desperate effort to free himself, but his 
bonds were too skilfully fixed, and he lay bac 
panting. ; —— 

“No go, old man,” said Jennifer, calmly lighting 
a cigar and puffing the smoke in his prisoner s !2°. 
“T hold trumps this deal. We arrive at London 
about 2.45. By then peak be quite quiet owin: 
to a little chloroform I'll give you presently. My 
friend and I will help you into a taxi at the terminus. 
and we'll drive to my digs—specially acquired for 
this occasion.” 

Laurie shut his eyes and wondered how he could 
beat the fiend sitting opposite, serenely confident. 
And then a cloth was clapped on his face. the 
sickening fumes of the chloroform seemed to 
mount to his brain, causing & feeling of intense 
nausea. He gasped, struggled a moment or two, 
and then sank back unconscious. 

‘And on went the express flying through the dar 
night Londonwards. | ; . 

* 


On the Monday morning the manager of the 
Hippodrome received a note from Laurie Robe:'s 
expressing regret at inability to turn up to rebearsal. 
but stating the writer would arrive sharp at his 
appointed time—9.15 that night. 

ere was a packed house by nine o'clock to 
the popular comedian. Several clever turns 
were heartily applauded. 

‘At last came 9.15 ; all eyes turned to look at the 
number. There was a perceptible ami a hush 
of expectancy, then a murmur of disapproval as 
“No. 11” appeared, and the band started a waltz 
tuné heralding the oncoming of a popular lady 
comédian. ‘There were several calls for ““ Roberts.” 
but the band played on merrily, the lady tripped 
lightly forward to inform all and sundry that ‘‘ Men 
were. gay deceivers since first Adam courted Eve.” 

Still no Roberts; the house was getting im- 

atiert. Another turn followed, a pretty ittle golden- 
faired girl, who sang old ballads in a sweetly 
syinpathetic voice; she got great applause, and 
was enoored twice; but after that there was a 
storm of cries for ‘‘ Roberts.” ‘* Where's Roberts iia 


, A-gentleman came forward again, and made an 


expest to the audience. As he was speaking 
there was a stir at the wings—a whispered messaze 
from someone invisible. He turned again to tho 
crowded house, with relieved countenance, to an- 
nounce briskly: ‘ Mr. Roberts has at last arrived, 
and will be with you in a few minutes.” 

Suddenly there was a sound of altercation in the 
voice shouting something in defiant 
tones. And then—— 

The “ star’ of the night staggered on to the stage, 
back turned to the astonished audience, face turned 
towards the wings—a clenched fist shook in evident 

er at someone there. 
ere was a gasp of startled surprise from the 
house, the conductor brought dowr his baton witha 
hasty sweep, the band started a soft accompani- 
ment, slowly the figure on the stage turned and 
faced the footlights, and another murmur of sur- 

prise circled the house. 

It was Laurie Roberts right enough ; everyone 
there knew his familiar face and figure well, but 
now such a spectacle ! 

Instead of the spruce clever comedian, whose 
humour was above such aids as rags and simulated 
inebriety, they saw the flushed faco and staggering 
gait of one sceming to be really drunk; a patch 
was across one eye, his hands were muddy, his 
coat-sleeves ripped from elbow to wrist, his hat on 
the back of his head. 

Somebody in the stalls hissed ; the comedian 
deliberately shook his fist at the spot whence the 
sound of disapproval came. The band played the 
accompaniment over again, and he turned to them 
unsteadily. 

“Too quick, you idiots,” he muttered, in tones 
clearly heard beyond the footlights; “go slow, or 
be hanged to you.” 

The band played slower; he started, stopped, 
started again, and got through the first verse. There 
was dead silence instead of the rounds of applause 
generally awarded. He stood still a moment 
glaring at his auditors, went over and gave some 
directions to the conductor, and started the first 
verso again. 

There were shouts of disapproval from the 
allery : ‘‘ Second verse,” “ Second verse,” ‘‘ Put 
im off,” “ Put him out”! 

He straightened himself up and faced them. 

“First. verse good enough for you, you noi 
bounders!”’ he shouted up. “Take it or leave it!” 


” of —“tch each word hegins with one of the letters thereof ? 
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Instantly there was pandemonium. The whole 
gallery stood up in a body and hissed vigorously. 
The occupants of the stalls stood up also, and began 
to leave. Laurie Roberts staggered to the foot- 
lights and shouted at them to come back. 

From the gallery a badly-aimed orange struck 
the centre of the stage with a resounding thud. A 
couple of stage ac ran forward and caught him 
by the shoulders ; he resisted their efforts to remove 
him ; a couple more came to their assistance, and a 
regular mélée took place all over the stage. 

Amidst a storm of interruptions the manager 
came to the front of the curtain and, evidently in 
a white heat, waved a paper in his right hand. 
When at last he could be heard he was understood 
to say the paper he held was his contract with 
Roberts, then, with dramativ effect, he tore it 
in two, and cried out: ‘ To-night’s disgraceful 
exhibition cancels it—a decision I feel sure you'll 
approve of.” 

The cheering was loud and general, the gods 
breaking forth hilariously into “ He's a jolly good 
fellow,” and then the audience slowly dispersed. 

At the stage-door Laurie Roberts (or, rather, Paul 
Jennifer) was bundled by the perspiring stage- 
hands into a cab, and his address given to the 
driver, who whipped up his gare and drove off 
rapidly. Through several streets he went at top 
ee and then slackened pace as the traffic became 
thicker. Soon a block occurred, and Paul’s cab 
was stopped for a minute or two almost abreast of 
ataxi. During the enforced halt he gave a fresh 
address to the cabby. 

The occupant of the taxi saw him, and saw the 
traces of his recent scuffle that had disarranged part 
of his clever make-up, which had so altered his 
appearance as to deceive everyone regarding his 
real identity. 

But the eyes of a woman are keen. , Minnie 
Roberts was in that taxi, and she recognised the 
face in the cab as that of Paul Jennifer ! 

What was he doing, masquerading thus ? 

In a moment her mind was made up ; she would 
follow him. 

For fully twenty minutes pursued and pursuer 
went along, then in a quiet street Paul Jennifer 
alighted, and, ascent the steps of a house, let 
himself in with a latch-key. 

Round the corner waited Minnie, after giving 
certain instructions to her driver, who accordingly 
hailed the other man as he was slowly driving by. 

She went up the steps, entered the house, and 
stole upstairs. No sound on the first floor, but 
higher up the murmur of voices—one, to her delight, 
she recognised as her husband’s when she reached 
the landing. Then she heard Jennifer speaking. 

Her fingers closed on a little revolver which, by 
some strange intuition, she had slipped into her 

ket ere leaving Beckleton. Then she entered. 
* With a start Paul Jennifer turned. 

occ Stop ! ” 

Her revolver covered him. 

** Release my husband,” she commanded curtly, 
f you—brute!” 

His hand sought his breast-pocket. 

“Stop—or I fire!” she cried resolutely. 
bands dropped to his side. 

“ Hands up !” she went on sternly. Under cover 
of the weapon, he could do nothing but obey. 

““Now—you!” she cried to the other man, 
“ Unbind my husband!” 

Unwillingly the fellow sidled across to the bed 
and unfastened the leather straps that held Laurie 
Roberts prisoner, all the time Minnie keeping 
Jennifer covered. 

As the last strap fell from him, Laurie stretched 
his cramped limbs and rose slowly. ‘“ Bravo, 
Minnie,” fe said admiringly. ‘ You're a brick !” 

Slowly he rose to his feet ; as he did so there were 
footsteps on the stairs below, the heavy tread of 
feet ascending. ® 
‘ In the open doorway ie the burly forms 
of two policemen, fetched by the anxious cabman. 
* * 
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The next night's performance at the Hippodrome 
was a memorable one. Thousands of people 
clamoured at the doors unable to gain admission. 
When the real Laurie Roberts appeared on the 
stage a scene of the wildest enthusiasm ensued. 

The whole vast audience rose and cheered them- 
selves hoarse and refused to allow their idol to 
commence his performance until he led Mrs. Roberts 
to the footlights, where, blushing and ending, she 
got a bigger ovation than even he received, for 
everybody know of her brave rescue of her husband, 
and how the fiasco of the eee night was the work 
of an enemy to injure the popular comedian—now 
more popular than ever. 
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Dipa knitting needle into 
the jug containing the 
milk to test its purencss. 
If the milk be pure a drop 
will adhere to the end of 


» The street hawker who sells 
plants and flowers in pots is a 
very common figure in London, 
and the majority of these men 
are perfectly honest salesmen. 
however, 
number of downright swindlers, 
who practise the fraud illustrated 


The men hawk round pots con- 
taining apparently healthy plants 
very often with paper petticoat 
(see sketch) ; but, as a matter of 
fact, the ‘‘ plants” are merel 
branches, with no roots, whic 
have been thrust down into the ing game. If the 
earth in the pot, and which will 
die in a very short time. 
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By Reading this Article Housewives and Hubbies 
Will Know How to Detect Fraud. 


To detect the genuine article in these days of 
sharp business is not always an easy task, although 
it has been laid down as a useful rule that the 
buyer should suspect any made-up article which 
is retailed at less than the cost price of its ingre- 


Thus, the very cheap jams are often made from 
and fine seed, with some 
boric acid and mineral dye 
complete the 


added to 


liver. In 
would require an 


article 


do not possess any 


knowledge, as the following instances will show. 
The question of pure milk, for insta 
very important one, especially for 
young children, and the first picture shows a ‘ood 
method of testing whether your milk has n 


Take a polished knitting needle and dip it into 
the jug of milk, then withdraw it again. 
pure, a drop of the milk will 
the point of the 
needle (point B in picture), but 
if even a little water has been 
added, there will be no drop on 
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illusion; while certain | Very often such defects 
coffees contain o goodly | are remedied by the 
proportion of powdered } dishonest pipe - maker, 
date stones and dried | who inserts little pieces 


such cases it 


* to discover the fraud, and 
only by the low price of 


But there are, on the 
other hand, certain ways 
of discovering the genuine 
which may 
successfully employed by 
ordinary purchasers who 


nce, is a 
ple with 


If it 


bill bends, the bird 
is young and good. 
-looking plant of 
it is well for the intending pur- 
petticoat removed, 
eak at point A in the sketch 
he stalk is held in 


one Si stems a gentle 

‘, Ifthe plant is a 

fraud the stem will 
come out. 


to obtain young birds, and this question is easily 
decided by applying the test illustrated in our 
drawing. 

Take the bird by the lower jaw of its beak, 
and hold it up thus, between the finger and thumb, 
as shown in the picture. If it be an old bird, the 
lower beak will support the weight of the bird's 
body without bending; but if it be a young bird, 
the weight of the body will cause the beak to bend, 
and you have solved the problem. 

In the case of a cock pheasant, the growth 
of the bird’s spurs is a good indication, as the old 
birds have longer and thicker spurs than the young 
ones. 

To buy a pipe with o perfect grain is a very 
difficult matter, the even pattern on the wood so 
often stops suddenly and spoils its appearance, 


of putty where the grain 
is defective, afterwards 
touching them up with a D 
a paint brush to make Choose your pipe with care. 


expert 


the article sold can | them resemble the real Flaws in the grain are often 
ordinary buyers be put on | thing. filled with putty. 
their guard. Glancing casually at 


the pipe grain illustrated in the last sketch, a 
purchaser might imagine that he was buying a 
perfect pipe ; a close examination, however, would 
serve to reveal the little squares of putty, A, 
B, C, D, E, in the picture. Although coloured to 
resemble the wood, these little squares do not 
quite do so, their outlines being plain to anyone 
who is on the look-out for them. 

2 

HADN'T THE TRAINING. 

When Josephine was six years old she was taken 
for the first time to see a trained-animal show, and 
came home much pleased with the performance, 
As she was at times slow to obey, mamma thought 
this a good time to teach her a lesson, so she said : 

“ Don’t you think, Josephine, if dogs and ponies 
and monkeys can learn to obey so well, that a 
little girl like you, who knows much more than the 
animals, should obey even more quickly ?”” 

“Of course I should, mamma,” came the instant 
reply if I had only been as well trained as they 

ave. 


special 


be 


—_—_——— 


“On, mamma,” said little Lola, “I’ve got an 
awful pain. Won't you please give me some of 
that medicine with sugar in it? Quick, mamma, 
before the pain goes away.” 


—— 


LET’S ASK YOU ONCE MORE: 
Shall we do it now, or wait till Marlin comes? 
“Ts tho baby strong ?” 


“Well, rather. You know what a tremendous 
voice he has ?” 
ee Yes. ” 


of test. ss Well, he lifts that five or six times an hour.”* 


“Doctor,” said a fashionable belle, 
do you think of tight-lacing ?” 

The doctor solemnly replied, ‘Madam, all I 
can say is, that the more a woman's waist is shaped 
like an hour-glass the sooner will her sands of life 
run out.” 


“ what 


GEORGE WAS ARTFUL. 

“THEN you accept me, Ethelinda? Oh, what 
happiness !” 

“Yes, but you must see father and mother, 
George.” 

“« As regards your father and mother, Ethelinda,” 
said George, who had been frequently snubbed by 
both during his courtship—“ as regards your father 
and mother——” and he curled his lip and threw 
out his chest. 

“Speak low, George,” she said; “I think they 
are both listening.” 

«: As regards your father and mother,” continued 
the wily lover, raising his voice, “I think your 
father is one of the most gentlemanly men I ever 
met; and as for your mother, she is one of the 
loveliest of women. I am not surprised that you 
are so good, so beautiful, so swect, when I remember 
you are the offspring of such a pair.” 

““George,” said the father, bustling into the 
room, ‘she is yours!” 

“ And you have our blessing !” said the mother. 

And George, as he adjusted his collar, thought 
to himself that an ounce of timely compliment 
is worth a pound of argument, 


fancy 
nd give 
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Coan erapecererer enw or eae 
“ANNAGRANS” 


The Fascinating Life-Story of Miss Anna Held. 
By HERSELF. 


(The famous French comédienne is now appearing 
at the Palace, Theatre, and singing, omong other 
eongs, the fascinating “ Won't you come and play 
with me?” which she made the rage some fifteen 
years «go.) 

My childhood was short. Of mingled Polish 
and French parentage, I was born at Paris. My 
father dving whilc I wae still a little child, my 
mother brought me over to London, intending to 
settle down with some old friends. But the 
friends were not to be found, and my mother dying, 
too, I was an orphan, alone in London, with 
a little fortune, but not much. 

Always I had had a passion for the stage, though 
had my parents lived they would never have 
allowed me to go on it, and { obtained an engage- 
ment at a London theatre. 

I was thirteon years cf age, and spoke English 
very, very badly, but pethaps I was not ugly. 

Anyway, the other ladies of the company did 
me the honour of being jealous of me, and they 
worry the manager so much that he make me 
play nothing but old women and mothers and 
grandmothers— moi, & child of thirteen ! 

Then this samo company went to Paris on 
tour, and I accompanied them. 

A Parisian manager saw me and came to me. 
“ Tiens, my child,” he said, “ you must leave this | 
company. _ It is no good to you. You are Parisian, 

ou are chic, you have talent, come with me.” 

Afterwards I do all sorts of things. T remember 
I took the part of a postage stamp in a revue, 
and among other things my costume consisted of 
three feathers and a postage stamp stuck in my hair. 
But then, you see, in Paris nobody thinks anything 
of costumes or want of costume that would be 
considered very shocking here. 

In 1895 I returned to London to sing at the 
Palace Theatre, and malo a big success. Then 
I went to America. 

While in America, just three years ago, I was 
* robbed of all my jewels. A veritable iragedy. 

We were travelling from Baltimore to Cleveland, 
and it was arranged that the company should go 

day, while my husband, Monsieur Ziegfeld, and 
J followed by the night mail. 

Xow. it so happens that my maid is passionately 
fond of scenery, and the thought came to mo 
that I would mako her happy; I would let my 
maid go by the day train 80 that she could enjoy 
the views. This was arranged and off we 
started. 

“[ had with me two jewel cases containing over 
500,000 francs (about £20,000) worth of jewels. 
There was also a satchel in which was about 
150,000 francs (£5,000) in gold and notes. 

Well, in the morning the satchel and jewel 
cases are all right, and as we aro nearing Cleveland 
my husband and I leave our state-room to greeb our 
friends in the car. 

We are absent about five minutes when we run 
into the station and a lot of people come on board 
and there is much confusion. Then suddenly I 
remember my jewels and rush back to the state- 
room. Too latc. The satchel is empty, the cascs 
gone. Anna was annihilated ! 

Six wecks later, when we are in Chicago a 
Pinkerton man come to us and sey that my jewels 
are found. 

“Now,” he says to my husband, “ to-morrow 
afternoon you must go to such-and-such a hotel, 
takin; with you 10,000 dollars. You must engage 
@ privat room and cit there when someone 
will come to you. But as you value your life 
do whatever he tells you to do, ask no questions, and 
don't try any tricks.” 

My inushand did as he was told. and sat in the 
room waiting. Presently there came a knock, and 
in walks a man. He has a mask over the upper 

art of }.is face and carries a revolver, which he 
lds pointed at my husband’s head. 

“Hand over the dollars,” he says, and my 
nusdand does so. ‘“ The jewels are in a satchel in 
the cloak-room, there's the voucher,” he says, and 
backs out, keeping my hushand “ covered” till 
he quickly clese the door behind him. 

‘Tne jewels were there, every one of them, but 
of my money not a cent, and so my maid’s fond- 
ness for scenery and my good nature cost me 
£7,000, to say nothing of Pinkerton’s expenses. 
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Sporting Snippets 


Tue greens of many Indian golf courses are made of 
rolled mud sprinkled with sand, and they are very true. 


Tue total amount of stake money won in Great 
Britain and Jreland during the last flat-race season 
was £511,734 6s. 


—_————— 


Tur Ranfurly Golf Club have decided to allow 
Sunday play over its courses. This is the first time a 
Scottish club has sanctioned Sunday golf. 


A six-pays’ cyole race was recontly held in New 
York. The winning team won by half a length, 
about two feet, after covering the enormous distance 
of 2,545 miles. 


Jerrnies, the defeated white boxer, has stated 
that he was “doped” some three days before his 
fight with Jack Johnson at Re“o last July and thus 
was never in a fit condition to fight. 


At a recent erokiane at Wandsworth Rink @ 
punting hobble skirt race was held, in which the com- 
petitors had to wear very tight hobble skirts and propel 
themselves along with a pole. 

Tre first Lawn Tennis test match between Britain 
and South Africa has been won by Britain. Playing 
at Durban. the visitors won all the singles by 8 sets 


to love, and 49 games to 17. es 


THR first Inter-’Varsity fovtball matches were 
played in the season 1873-74, the Association game 
taking place at the Oval. Oxiord won by two goals 
to nil. The Rugby game was a draw, one try each. 


W. J. Batiey. the famous cyclist, won his first open 
handicap in 1906. Three seasons later he defeated the 
cream of the world’s riders in the kilometre champion- 
ship. Irom novice to world’s champion in three 
scasons ! 


Wire shooting among the deer at Crofton i 
Park recently, Sir Hylton Brisco killed two deer with 
one shot. The first bullet went. right through one 
animal, and entered another ‘that was running 
alongside. 


Moar countries are now adopting aerial laws, and the 
Prussian Ministry have recently ss a sect of rules 
governing airmen, amongst which is one to the effect 
that aviators must not fly over explosive factories, 
petroleum storchouses, or gas-works ! 


Some members of the Reading Waltonian Society 
were fishing in the River Kennet recently when a 
sudden gust of wind caught the umbrella one angler 
was holding and dragged him into tlie water, where 
he had a narrow escape from drowning. 


Ix order to benefit their caddies the Hangor Hill 
Golf Club are considering a scheme to allot two acres 
of ground to be cultivated as a garden by the boys, 
who will be taught practical gardening and share in the 
profits derived from the sale of the produce. 


Two Texas sportsman have hit on the novel idea of 
hunting in motor-cars. Recently they obtained a 
huge bag by motoring over the plains and, on spying 
any big game, riding them down from different direc- 
tions in their cars and dispatching them with rifles. 


Tne Restigouche Salmon Club is the most exclusive 
of its kind in the world. It fishes in the Restigouche 
River, Canada, and the estimated cost of each salmon 
caught by the members is from one to two sovercigns 
a pound. The fishing privileges of the club are valued 
at £200,000, yet forty years ago an angler leased the 
entire river for £20 a ycar. 


Even the best made billiard ball begins to run untrue 
after some months’ play, and it is then returned 
to the maker. After it has undergone their process 
some three or four times it becomes reduced below 
the regulation size, when it is relegated to the pool 
and pyramid sets. In this capacity its life is long, and 
when of no further use it is sold to ivory carvers, who 
turn it into chessmen and other articles. 


WE ASK YoU: 


Shall we do it now, or wait till Marlin comes? 


Weer ENDING 
Jan, 12, 19.1. 


———S————o 


BLIND ALLEY JOBS. 


How Lads are Led to Loafing by Taking 
Unprofitable Berths. 


Ti minute that any fairly smart boy leaves 


school there is always work reedy for him. Indeed, 
there is # much larger demand for boys of thirteen 


to seventeen than there is for men, and a wider 
range of professions open to them. 

The worst of it is that a large number of 
theso occupations are open only to boys, and 
therefore give no useful training for anything 
after. 

Theae are what are called “ blind alley ” jobs, 
and among them may be classed all the errand 
boys, including telegraph ond messenger boys ; 
milk boys, news boys, van boys, bottle labellcrs, 
bakers’ oven boys, drawers-off in mills, packers in 
soap works, rivet boys, golf caddies, and others 
too numerous to mention. 

A great many little lads take to one or other of 
those occupations before they leave school, filling 
up what ought to g their play hours with hawking 
in the streets, running errands or carrying on golf 
courses. 

For instance, thore are no fewer than 15,000 
boys who have not yct passed their stondard 
who sell newspapers between the time that school 
lets out and bed time. 

In all, 37,000 children are street traders of one 
kind or another. 

Such an occupation sharpens their wits without 
developing their intclligenco. They make a good 
deal of moncy, do these youthful street traders. 
Some in Liverpool! acknowledged to o rofit of 
three shillings a day, while others in Edinburgh 
made a pound a week. 

Some of the money they take home, but a lot 
fs spent in sweets and cigarettes and in going to 
music halls. 

Also they learn to gamble. The amount of 
betting that goes on among the newspaper boys 
is simply amazing ; and golf caddies, too, have 80 
much spare time on their hands that they also take 
to gambling. 

It is inevitable that the boy who takes to street 
trading becomes of a restless disposition, impatient 
of control or discipline. He never makes a soldier, 
and he hardly ever settles down to a trade or 


craft. 

At the best he becomes a casual labourer, white 
8 great many turn to loafing or tramping, and in 
the end become criminals, and help to fill our 
prisons. 

If you look at the record of the J.A.’6 (juvenile 
adult) prisoners at Borstal, nearly nine out of ten 
have been engaged in some sort of “ blind alley ” 
occupation. 

In old days the town boy, when he left school, 
was apprenticed to some trade, and was com- 
pelled to stiek to it, usually for a full term of seven 
years, while the country boy followed in his father’s 
footsteps and became a farm labourer. 

But then in those days there were no evening 
papers to scll, and golf had not yet spread over 
the country, while apprentices did the work for 
which errand boys are needed to-day. 

We cannot do without golf caddies and errand 
boys, so the only thing is to sec that they get 
some sort of training in their spare time to 
enable them to ea:n a living as they gct 
older. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, captain of the Crow- 
borough Golf Club, has taken a step in the right 
direction by getting his club to vote a bonus of 
ten shillings for each caddy over eighteen who 
undergoes his annual Territorial training. 

At Noasden the golf caddies are being organised 
as a special company of the Church Lads’ 
Brigade, while many other clubs are taking similar 
steps. 

Tho Scout movement, too, is taking hold among 
these boys, and doing wonders for them. Teaching 
them, as it does, the virtues of discipline, obedience, 
unselfishness, and loyalty, it is ths salvation of 
ponereds who would otherwise have gone to the 
_ The main point & to avoid these blind alley 
jobs if it is in any way possible ; and, when starting 
out in business, to always look ahead and ask 

ourso!f where the berth you want to take will 

ead you to. 

If there is no prospect ahead, it is almost 
criminal to waste time there. 


“A stitch in time————"__ I want a new, witty, and ariginal second line for thie. Must make sense. mw 
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S LIVING SCENES. : 
| BAD LEGS CURED 


WITHOUT REST OR PAIN. 


Under a Legal Guarantee to Cure. 


An hour ago they were children, now thoy are 
adults. They rush in and out of the crowd to find 
their particular weavers with the anxious looks that 
you see in a “run” on a bank. 

Here is a girl of twelve biting at a half-crown 
like an Enast-end shopkeeper who has been vic- 
timised with bad money. Over there is a boy 
who, for some reason or other, has been away from 
work on onc half-day. Tho boy who worked in 
his place calculates that he ought to havo eight- 
pence for it, and his calculation is scorned with 
the sureness of a Capel Court financier. 

“ Sevenpence-‘ap’ny,” says the lad. ‘ That’s 
wot tha'll get, an’ no mooar.” 

The other one promptly proceeds to take off his 
jacket and roll up his shirt-sloeves. A crowd 
gathers at the prospect of a fight, and the incident 
ends either in both the boys rolling over in the mud 
or in successful arbitration by the spinner for whom 
they work. 

Half-an-hour later, in the homes of the operatives, 

‘ou will hear the sizzle of bacon and eggs and the 

efsteak. The husband has handed his earnings 
over to his wife, the son and the daughter have 
given their wages to their mother, who smiles like 
suinmer as she slaps the backs of her offsprings and 
compliments them on a ‘good week,’ or sym- 
pathises with them in a “‘ bad” one. 


LANCASHIRE AT HOME. 


Over the meal something in the nature of a 
Cabinet meeting is held, the business being con- 
cerned principally with the houschold budget, and 
before the meal is ended each member of the 
family knows fairly well how the weck’s income 
will be expended. 

Lancashire may be reserved when she leaves 
home, but on her native hearth she wears her 
heart on her sleeve for all to sec. ‘ 

Linked with “ paay nect” is the “ making-up ” 
pos rhe day on which the work of the week is 
calculated. ‘To those who are unacquainted with 
the Lancashire operative and his work the word 
can have little meaning, but it is a day of great 
happenings, and happenings that supply the real 
key to the Lancashire character. 

The spinner'’s wage is bascd on the thousands 
of “hanks” of yarn spun, as recorded by an 
automatic indicator fixed to his mules; the wage 
of the weaver is ruled by the number of “cuts” 
of cloth woven. The former are inspected on the 
fateful day by the overlooker, who passes on the 
figures to the cashicr, while the weaver's wage 
figures are pencilled on a “tally” board—a shect 
of paper affixed to a sheet of tin. 

Five minutes after the “ making-up ” you come 
across pictures that hold you between mirth and 
melancholy. 

Watch that barefooted spinner. It is his boast 
that. although he never went to school in his life, 
there is no “ maister” on this earth who “ cun do 
mi deawn.” 


, WHY SPINNERS HATE ‘ CLOCKS.” 


No sooner has the overlooker gone than the 
youthful spinner makes a careful inspection of the 
indicators. Then ho takes the stump of a pencil 
in his oily fingers and begins a multiplication sum 
on tho whitewashed wall of the inule room. The 
chances are he has never been paid a halfpenny 
short, but he is taking no risks, and s0 he gives 
himself a headache as he ponders over figures. 

“Clocks,” as they call the indicators, have 
never been popular with the majority of Lancashire 
spinners ; they prefer to be paid by weight, and I 
well remember the solemn conferences that were 
held by the men when the masters made the change. 
It was regarded as a conspiracy to reduce their 
earnings. 

In a few hours, when the earnings have been 
calculated by the cashicr, a list of the weavers’ 
wages is placed in a conspicuous position in the 
weaving-shed or close by. 

It is a custom, this, which weavers have grumbled 
about for years. The masters say that it is an 
incentive to industry, that the “hands” are 

rompted to work harder and earn more when they 
sce that others are beating them. But the practice 
is a jealousy-creator of the worst type, and causes 
more dissension among the weavers than anything 
else. 

The weavers flock round the list like bees on a 
rose-bush. You see tho gleam of triumph, and 
you see the blush which comes with the lowest 
figure, and hear the biting curses of the man who PERFECTION OF FLAVOUR— 
contends that if tho ‘“ tackler” had done his duty 


1/4, 2/6. 
and looked after the looms the output would have Ene, Pg Oe 
peen greater. PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMIS/ 


No. I11.—Seme In- 
., cidents of Pay Night. 


By J. SHERLIKER. 


A crieeie hobbles up to the cotton factory gate, 
takes a sheet of paper and four stones from his 
pocket, and lays the paper on the ground with a 
stone at each corner. It is the bricf history of his 
misfortune. It tells all who are interested how he 
was crippled, at which mill, and “ I have a wite and 
family dependent on me, friends.” 

A woman, trying hard to look respectable in 
tatters, follows. She carrics an infant, and two 
pinched children cling to her skirts. One of them 

roduces a battcred accordion and runs over the 

cys, while the other fingers a tin box witha coin- 
slit in the lid. 

A little way off an elderly man is -arranging a 
bundle of laces across his arm and suspending from 
his neck a notice to the effect that paralysis prevents 
his following his trade in the factory. 

And there they stand, the cripple, and the 
paralytic, and the widow with her family, waiting 
and hoping, as they have waited and hoped many 
times before, and as they will wait and hope again. 

It is wage night, or ‘ paay neet,” as it is called, 
and the great mill close by is about to stop for the 
day and to belch forth its philanthropists. 

When the engines begin to slow down the pinched- 
cheeked mother begins to rock her baby in her arms, 
and you hear the discordant bleat of tho accordion. 
The cripple assumes his accustomed “ business ” 
attitude. and the. other supplicant rearranges his 
card and his stock-in-trade. 


PITY FOR THE POOR. 


‘The engines cease, a door opens. A boy, hot and 

flushed, runs across the factory yard to the gate, 
and then he slops dead to read the printed tales of 
woe. He fingers a coin for a moment, looks round 
for the most deserving, and bestows it on his 
choice. 

The woman who follows him does the same. 

Now more are coming. Now it is a steady 
stream, every face wearing a smile. When the 
workers reach the workless they all halt, read over 
the notices, mutter. “* Poor woman,” ‘ Poor kids,” 
or “ Poor devil,” and the coppers begin to fall in 
little showers. 

Round the cornor an out-of-work spinner eagerly 
scans the faces of the men until he sees the one he 
wants. He darts forward, shakes the worker by 
the hand, and accompanics him to the nearest ale- 
house. Here, if you peep inside, you get a glimpse 
of the way that Lancashire contrives to help those 
who, for the time, arc unable to help themselves. 

A day or two ago the out-of-work called at tho 
mill and presented his trade union card to overy 
spinner, which meant that he stood in need, and 
would be grateful for a littlo assistance. 

The spinners did not hand him coin, but cheques— 
little slips of paper on which are printed the numbers 
of the mules, and which are attached to each skip 
of yarn in order that any faults may be traced to 
the one who is responsible. When he had col- 
lected the cheques the out-of-work handed them 
to one of the “hands,” who undertook to collect 
tlie moncy—threepence per cheque, as » rule—on 
“* paay neet.”* 

A SPIT “FER LU'K." 

So here they are, the giver and the receiver» 
sharing each other's joys and sorrows for a few 
minutes at the becr bar end repeating the time- 
honoured “ better lu’k” as they raise the tankards. 

Standing at the alehouse entrance is a half-timer 
waiting until the “ minder” who employs him gets 
his drink and his change. The man, when he has 
quafied his ale, turns to the door and beckons the 
lad with the splendid air of a chancellor of the 
exchequer. Tommy grips his wages, spits on it 
“fer lu’k,” if it happens to be his first, and races 
off home with the speaking proofs of his ability. 

Round about the factory gate aro scenes which 
seem strange. The leading figures in them are 
schoolboys and schoolgirls fresh from their studies. 
Like Tommy, they are half-timers, but this week 
they are engaged at the mill in the morning and go 
to school in the afternoon. They have come for 
their earnings, with their slates, and their books, 
and their pencils. 


AN Infirmary which undertakes to cure bad legs by an 
entirely new method, without rest, and under a Jezal 
guarantee, when other doctors and specialists bave given 
the patient up as incurable, even with the aid of rest, 
is something of a novelty even in these days of medical 
warvels. 

Tho new method is known as the Tremol method of 
treating bad legs, and by it you are cured without a 
particle of pain, without a moment’s rest, without 
neglecting your work for one single instant, and without 
the Possibilit of a failure, because this new method p:r- 
mits of no relapse, and you are cured to stay cured fur all 
time. But this is not all. Every form of bad legs 
succumbs to this new treatment. Varicose ulcers melt 
away, and combined with varicose veins, disappear. 
Eczema vanishes. Swollen and painful legs become pain- 
less. Diseased bone comes away. ‘Tubercular bone and 
ulcers heal up. Inflammation and irritation become 
things of the pust. 

Why is this? Because Tremol treatment is unlike all 
other treatments, for it attacks and removes the cause, 
and if your case is taken in hand—for if it is incurable it 
will not be accepted—it will be separately and specially 
prescribed for and attended to until your cure is complete 
and while you are applying the treatment in your own 
home. This no other treatment even pretends to do, 
for in the other so-called treatments the same thing is 
supplied to everyone alike, and there it ends, 

A jarge illustrated book, giving full particulars of this 

powerful remedy, is sent freo of all charge, and a legal 
guarantee to cure is sent with each book. This publication 
teems with sound advice, and contains much valuable 
information, and if you are a sufferer it is sure to be the 
means of bringing about your sneedy and permanent 
recovery, even if doctors, hospitals and specialists have 
failed to help you. Ezxrly application for the book is 
necessary, as only a limited number of tree copies is to be 
distributed. 
. Thousands praise the day they read the book. In it 
“you will find what you have never had before—the 
opportunity of having your leg permanently made well, 
for by this new method you can cure yourself in your own 
homo without pain, rest, operation, relapse or failure. 
‘his is not a chance to be missed, and we advise readers 
of Pearson's Weekly to write at once to the National 
Infirmary for Bud Legs (Ward P.F.), Great Clowes Street, 
Broughton, Manchester, describing their case, and the 
book will then be sent gratis and post free. . 


PITMAN’S SCHOOL. 


Only Address— 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C, 


The Leading Institution for 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR BOYS. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING FOR CIRLS. 
PREPARATION FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


Principal:—BERNARD DE BEAR, 
Late Examiner, London Chamber of Commerce, 


NOTE.—PITMAN’S SCHOOL is in daily connection with the best 
class of employers. Tts influential Situations Bureau has at its disposal 
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‘THE PREMIER FOODS OF THEIR CLASS.” 
Sse MEDICAL TIMES, 26th June, 1909, 


PLASMON OATS 


SCOTLAND'S BEST 
«Pnormousty increased tn food valae by 
the auastion of Plasmon.” —LANCET. 

4 minutes’ boiling only required. 6d. pki. 
“Simply magnificent.”’—Sir J. C—, M.D. 


PLASMON COCOA 


“Much greater nutritive value than ordi. 
nary Cocoa.” 


Pp, — BRITISH MEDICAT. JOURNAL, 
a 19th Feb., 1910. 


I will give twenty-five pencil-cases for the twenty-five best attempte. Mark postcards Seconds.” (See page 384,) 
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THE ONLY OBSTACLE. Quip ap J est Gls ANOTHER ILLUSION SHATTERED. 


se ‘ i fortune-teller, H r : _Lrrtie Tommy is & bright lad, so that 
Pa "the ek ene prey ie Ediled fe or this week only his father was distinct! surprised to 


ill visi i i king his lop- 
that you will visit foreign lands. You ~ GRAV catch him the other day shaking his lop 
wil mings ht the Court ie oa kings — Ny ORGE ES 8 vets, and shouting, 
queens. Conquering all rivals, you w 7 What w ae 
ees the man of your pee tall, dark, THEY WERE LENIENT. Cee oe Nels 4 ra oto 
pone pat ba distinguished ancestry : in fact,| sre had been found guilty: by the jury, and had | and repeating “ What's eee tinea nine &"* 
‘ eAWill he be yecny igs been sentenced to ‘‘ seven years. “Tommy, why are you so crucl 2” 
* Yes bese ich.” “My lord,” he said, “ take ed in me. ors « Well, pa,” sobbed Tommy, “* he won't help mo, 
Tho visitor in her excitement clutched the seer’s seco rg cannot possibly live more than | you said rabbits multiplied so quickly ! 
aii “In that case,” replied the judge, “the Court 
will take a more lenient view and simply send you Would-be Golfer: “I'll stop here until I do hit 
to prison for the term of your natural life.” the blessed ball !” 
The Weary Caddie: “ Then you'll ’ave to get 
another boy, sir. It’s my school-treat day after 
to-morrer.’* ‘ 


But how,” she cried eagerly, “how am I to 
get rid of my present husband ?”* 


“ MANY people talk much more agreeably than 
they write,” said the literary person. 
te Yes,” replied Mr. Owington. “ My tailor does 
that.” 


Teacher : “ Now, Willie, which would you rather 
have, two-sixths of a pie or one-third ?* 

Willie: “ One-third, miss.” 

Teacher (sarcastically) < “ You would, eh? And 


—_So=— 


A GENTLEMAN boarded a tramear the other day. 
Recognising a friend on one of the seats, he nodded 
pleasantly, and then said: “ Well, what do you 
think of the weather ?” 

“Oh, horrible !’” was the reply. * And how is 
your wife to-day ?” 

“ She’s just about the same, thank you!” 


THE QUESTION IS: 
Shall we do it now, or wait till Martin comes? 


Tom: “It was a case of love at first sight with 


why so? . , 
Willie = “Cause if you cut it into sixths I'd lose 
more of the juice.” 


SLIGHTLY WRONG. 

Askem: “ Where’s the rich heiress you're 
engaged to?” 

Tellum : “ You see that lovely girl in pink at 
the other side of the room ?” 

Askem: “Yes. I say, old man, what a 
superb——” 
Tellum: “Well, it isn’t she. It’s that ugly 
girl in yellow sitting next her.” 


0. 
Jack : “Then why didn’t you marry her?” 


Tom : “1 saw her again on several occasions.” 


CAUSE FOR MIRTH. 

“ Jane,” said a lady rather sharply to her cook, 
“T must insist that you keep better hours and 
that you have less company in the kitchen at night. 
Last night you kept me from sleeping because of 
the uproarious laughter of one of your woman 
friends.” 

“Yea, mum, I know,” was the apologetic reply ; 
“ but she couldn’t help it. I was a-telling of her 
how you tried to make cake one day.” 


“Here’s an article in this magazine entitled 
“How to Meet Trouble,” said Mrs. Wedderly. 
“ Shall I read it to you + i 

“No, thank you,” replied the husband. “ How 
to dodge trouble is the brand of information I’m 
looking for.” 

Reggy: “Bah Jove, T'd like to chastise those 
beastly reporters a 

Cyril : “ Wh r 

Reggy : ‘“‘ We have been insulted. The other day 
the firemen rescued us fellows from the burning 
clubhouse, and now the reporters have the account 
headed, ‘A Few Things Saved, but Nothing of 
Value.’ 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. , 
“ Soromon, I owe about three thousand pounds,” 
gakl a Jewish grocer to his shopman. 
“Yes, sir.” 
“] have two thousand pounds in the safe, but 
the shop is empty ; I think it is the right moment 


“Ys,” said the chemist’s assistant, “I am called 
up occasionally to compound prescriptions at 
night.” < 
“ Ign’t a man likely to make mistakes working in 
a. semi-darkness ? ”” 

“Yes, rather. I took a bad penny once! ia 


NO DISTURBANCE. 

Mrs. Smit was engaging 2 new servant, and 
sat facing the latest applicant. 

“T hope,” said she, “that you had no angry 
words with your ist mistress before leaving ?’ 

“Oh, dear no, ::um ; none whatever !”? was the 
reply, with a taza of her head. ‘‘ While she was 
having her bath, { just locked the bathroom «oor, 
took all my things, and went away as quiet as 


possible.”* 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Shail we do it now, or teait till Martin comes? 
HIS HOBBY. 

A SEXTON in a certain English town, in showing 
visitors round the churchyard, used to stop at ono 
tombstone, and say: “This ’ere is the tomb of 
*Enerv ’Ooper an’ “is eleven woives.” 

“ Eleven!’ exclaimed a tourist on one occasion. 
“Dear me! That's rather a lot, isn’t it?” 

Whereupon the sexton, looking vely at his 
questioner, replied : ‘Well, mum, 
yer see, it war an ’obby of is’n.” 


On entering the shop next morning, the grocer 
found the safe open, the money gone, and in its 


“Have you ony men serving sentences for 
bigamy ?” asked the prison visitor. 

“Lots of them,” replied the warder; “ but we 
confine them all in the insane ward.” 


TIT FOR TAT. 
REAC e- o 


"OUR BUSY| IE ave a 
DAY ~ Wheerasers * 


Regular Customer : ‘‘ There used to be two 


or three little bald spots on the crown of my Wedderly : “* Why don’t you join 


head at the back. Are they still there ?” Wi. our ‘ Don’t Worry Club,’ old man ? se 
Barber : “ No, sir; it’s not so bad as that. SPEAK q ” Singleton: “ What's the use? 
Where those spots used to be, sir, there’s only OvT or.} m not married. 

one now.” 


v7 

. GET OUT Johnny : “ The camel can go eight 

; days without water.” 

Freddy : “So could I if ma would 
let me.” 


First Matron: ‘My nerves are all on 
edge to-day. Do you know, I. went down- 
stairs this morning and heard my husband 
telling cook exactly. what he thought of her.” 

Second Matron (aympathetically) : “ Ah, 
these men! Such language! What did you 
do, dear ?” 

First Matron : “‘ Dismissed her on the spot.” 


A TERRIBLE OPERATION. 

Very much excited and out of 
breath, a young man, who could not 
have been married very long, rushed 
“up to an attendant at one of the 
hospitals and inquired after Mrs. 
Brown, explaining between breaths 
that it was his wife he felt anxious 
about. 


HIS CHEERFUL WISH! 

Old Lady (to driver of hansom cab) Bh N\ 
- — I = ya bs go very carefully.” ea 4 a 
ver 2 rtainly, mum. ne. attendant look at the 

as Fe ee not go racing = register and replied that there was 
with other cabs. oN il no Mrs. Brown in the hospital. 
Driver : “ No, mum.” . : as ‘Gracious! Don’t 4 me wait- 
Old Lady: “ And go slow around ing in this manner,” said the 


corners.” . excited young man. ‘I must know 
Driver : “ Yes, mum.” how she is.” 


Old Lady (after the ride) - ‘‘ Hore “¢ Well, she isn’t here,” again said 

is a shilling; you have driven ver the attendant. 

carefully. Have you driven a sab “She must be,” broke in tho 

all your life ? i visitor, “for here is a note I found 
Driver: “No, mum; I used to i a a on the kitchen table when I came 


drive a hearse, and blest if I don’t ; - home from work.” ‘ 

go back to it—it’s a better game than PY gen a (to busy editor): “I would like to call your attention to a little work I The note a 

this. Hore Tl drive you again, Busy Editor: “Well, let me call your attention to a whole lot of work Ihave here.” “ Dear Jack,—Have gone to have 
mum .... ye ge A HS my- kimono cut out.—ANNIE.” 


. 


In chapter XXXV of the Serial, many important evente are recorded. Suppose your friend had lost his copy of P.W. wa 


weer ENDING 
Jan. 12,1911. 


PROLOGUE. 


: John Hume, a young curate of a London East-end 
parish, falls in love with Betty Chalmers, the winsome 
governess at the rectory, and they are married. Seven 
years pass. The clergyman is now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
little girl, Mimi, It is the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstairs 
@ merry gathering of the child's playmates are 


ping. 

John Hume is called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman calls at 
the Vicarage and sees the vicar’s wife. 

Betty Hume goes white to the lips, This woman, 
Mrs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has alwaye 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
a child, and Mrs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed it during 
tts brief existence and seen it carried to the grave. 

“ What do you want ?” Betty falters. 

Mrs. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 

sag pape silence, and whilst the terrifled woman hurries 
a room to get the money the midwife rifles the 
safe. 
Little Mimi, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. ‘* Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
to the door and his wife. “Go!” he commands. 


FROM THE BEGINNING 


TrrntEEN years have passed since that terrible 
night at the Vicarage. imi Hume is engaged to 
David Inglis, » journalist. David was one of the 
party thirteen years back ; he was Mimi’s idol evon in 
those days. 

After obtaining the vicar's consent to accept him 
as a son-in-law, David returns to his fiat at 133, 
Bewlay Street, N.W. ; 

One night as he goes out to post off a story, Phebe, 
the woman who threw him over to marry 
old Durward Kenyon for money, comes to his flat. 
She tries to confide in David the story of her marriage 
failure, but David will not listen. He tells her of his 
bag spi to Mimi and takes her to a cab. 

adame Frayle and Rupert Lang witness this little 
acene from the flat opposite. ealth and flash 
clothes have altered the blackmailing Mrs. Mowle 
of old into Madame Brayle, beauty specialist. Lang 
is one of her clients. He is scheming to marry Mimi 
Hume for money which he knows is to come to her. 

When David returns, Lang and Madame Frayle see that 
he bears in his arms the unconscious form of Mimi's 
mother. Tragedy, want, and misery are written on 
the once beautiful features. David found her in 
the area of an empty house; also a bloodstained 
handkerchief, and a key labelled “40 Bewlay Street,"" 
which he slips into a pocket. Just previous to this 
P.C, Jarvis has discovered the dead body of Phabe’s 
husband, stabbed with a pair of scissors, in 40 Bewlav 
Street, and, seeing a light in David's flat, has called 
with Inspector Tibbutts to make inquiries. 

David waits until Betty has escaped by a back 
entrance before he opens the door. A spot of blood 
is on his shirt-front, and the handkerchief and key 
which he pocketed lead to his arrest. 

Gideon vec , Rupert's father, and solicitor to the 
Kenyons, breaks the news to Phobe. Though she is 
shocked by the terrible tragedy, her scheming nature 
asserts itself, She plans to regain David's love and 
to punish Mimi. 

t the inquest her evidence falls like @ bombshell. 
She swears that David was with her in his flat, on the 
~_ of the murder, until after midnight. 

e day following the crime Gideon Lang calls on 
Mark Crushington, of the t London emporium, 
about one of his workpeople—Mrs. Clinton —otherwiso 
Betty Hume. Lang tries to extract her address, but 


That same night John Hume, who has come up 
with Mimi for the inquest, secs his wife—the first time 
for thirteen years. 

Dressed in , Betty eludes her husband, but she 
cannot shake off Louis Death, Crushington’s secretary 
and spy. Louis Death follows her into an empty house, 
to find her bending owr a young fellow who is bleeding 
to death. The man, Steve Darrack, is Betty's son, 
whom she thought had died as baby. Now he is 
wanted by the police. Louis Death promises to savo 
his life and keep Betty's secret. 

Mimi Humo is overwhelmed with grief after the 
inquest. Sho disoboys the vicar’s orders that she is 
never to seo David again, and goes to his flat. 

There she falls into the clutches of Madame Frayle. 
The blackmailer threatens to tell how David is 
screening somo woman unless Mimi sends her thirty 
pounds. Mimi promises. 


——And you wanted to “ wire” bim the news. 
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To obtain some of the money she takes two five- 
pound notes from her father's safe, and after mid- 
en steals from the house to post them to Madame 
Frayle. 

Passing Thatcher's Farm, a little place near the 
village, she twists her ankle. Rupert Lang is spending 
a holiday at the farm. He hears a cry, and goes to 
Mimi's aid. She faints, and when she recovers she 
is in Lang's sitting-room. He has removed her shoe 
and stocking and wishes to bathe her ankle. Finally, 
he begs for a kiss, and Mimi rouses the household. 
It is nearly two o'clock in the morning. Her scream 
also awakens Zacky, a drunken ne’er-do-well, who is 
sleeping in a barn. 

Zacky hates John Hume like poison, and he hurries 
off to tell him that he has just seen Mimi in Lang's 
arms. Hume dresses and runs to the farm. 

Mimi is in the landlady’s bed, but Rupert meets him 
with a Loree tale, posing as a hero, He offers to 
marry Mimi if any scandal gets about. 

The vicar has Mimi taken home and sends for 
Anne FossalJ, his cousin, to come and act as her 
companion. His cousin sends Peggy as a substitute. 

Peggy is a bright, delightful gitl. She sees Mimi's 
ailment at a glance and sets herself to right things. 


When David reaches his flat after his release he finds 
a letter supposed to be from Mimi, telling him that she 


never wishes to see him again. 


It is a forgery put in the envelope in place of 


another by Madamo Frayle, acting a3 Lang's agent. 


Madame Frayle has stolen the genuine lotter from 
Mrs. Wex, David's landlady. And at that moment 
the blackmailer is on her way to her tog to cash 

as posted the 


one of Mimi’s notes. Rupert Lang 
letter. The note is a counterfeit. 


While Madame Frayle is out P.C. Jarvis calls on 
Mrs. Wex. He sees the remains of the forged letter 


to David, and suspects the blackmailer of foul play. 


Meanwhile, David goes to thank the scheming 
Phasbe for her noble self-sacrifice, and believing that 


Mimi no longer loves him, offers to marry her. 


At Hallard’s Cross, when the Vicar finds that his 
notes have been stolen from the safe, he accuses Zacky. 
To save Zacky, Mimi confesses that she is the 
culprit. John Hume’s manhood seems to desert 
him: “Go, go,” he cries. “ Never darken my doors 


” 


in. 

In London Betty Hume and her criminal son, Steve 
Darrack, still helped by Louis Death, are preparing to 
leave their sanctuary, the top floor of a little lock-up 


shop, to board a vessel bound for a foreign land. 


Steve has to bolt for his liberty and finally he is 


arrested. Meanwhile, Mimi, helped by Zacky, reaches 
London. Here her pocket is picked, and Rupert 
again comes to her aid. He takes her to his rooms, 
and leaves her in the care of his landlady while he 
goes out. ‘I'he telephone bell rings and Mimi 
answers it. The voice at the other end is David's. 


“J want to see Mr. Lang,” he says, “T think I'll 


come round now.” 
Mimi drops the receiver. 


9.0, ©. 29a Me 2®, MoeM ©, 9, 0, 
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The Voice at the ’Phone. 3 
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moments to run away. 


was penniless: She was friendless. She wished Mrs. 


dispel this ghastly increasing sense of loneliness. 


time monotonously. The. hour struck. The wind 
still howled -outside. The rain beat against the 
windows. 

The front-door bell rang; then followed a double 
knock at the door. Her heart stood still. 

Perhaps Rupert Lan had returned with her father ! 
She almost hoped 80, for her nerves now were like live 
electric wires. She peered into the passage again. 
She saw Mrs. Smiths son open the door. A man 
stepped into the hall, shaking the rain from his soft 
felt hat. 

“Mr. Lang at home ?”” 

“T think s>, sir. Will you go up a? : 

Mimi pressed her handkerchicf over her lips to stifle 
a scream. 

It was David Inglis’ voice sie had heard. It 
was David Inglis’ figure she had scen. 


She crouched at the far end cf the room, too frightened 


(Continued on next page.) 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR (continued). 


oe 


oaSootoegeotersoegeecoezeacen sense 
Mimr had no desire to live any longer. She commenced 


to limp up and down the room, now and then opening 
the door and gazing down into the hall, tempted at 


But where? Out into streaming crucl streets ? She 


Smith would come up and take her to her room. She 
even longed for Rupert Lang’s return. Anything to 


But the clock on the mantelshelf ticked away the 


PATTERN. 


Here is a delightful blouse that 
everyone, especially young girls, 
will find exceedingly useful and 
charming. Jt will look well in 
almost any material, delaine or 
Viyella being particularly suitable. 

Everyone likes to have at least 
one simple blouse for everyday 
wear, and this is one which you 
can make quite easily yourself by 
following the directions and study- 
ing the diagrams given in “Home 
Notes.” ‘The instructions are so 
clear that even the veriest amateur 
can make it. 

If you don’t want the Blouse 
yourself you may know of some- 
one who would like to make it, so 
give your pattern to your friend. 

This number of “Home Notes” 
is being largely advertised, so 
don’t delay, but order your copy 
AT ONCE. Only a certain 
number of cdpies. can be printed, 
and they are sure to go like “hot 
cakes.” 


REN'IEMBER, 
this Pattern is 
GIVEN AWAY 


WITH 


HOME NOTES 


(Now Selling, dated January 12th). 


Price ONE PENNY. 
Of all Newsagents. 
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te know what to do. He must not find her in Lang’s 
rooms! He had just come from Phebe Kenyon— 
the woman who loved him, and who had won him, 
whom he was going to marry ! 

Footsteps ascended the staircase. Her heart 
galloped. Mrs, Smith was speaking—explaining that 
a lady was with Mr. “a: 

With the eyes of a hunted animal, Mimi gazed 
around the room, secking for escape. She saw the 

rticre, dashed to it, and opening the door, slipped 
into the dressing-room beyond, just as Mrs. Smith 
knocked. 

“I think he must have gone out again, sir——” 

David's voice interrupted. “I'll wait.” His face 
was white, grim. 

Mimi heard the door close. David was alone in the 
sitting-room. The man she loved, the man she once 
trusted, the man for whom she had suffered so much ! 
A few feet away; divided from her by a curtain and 
a half-closed door. 

‘An almost uncontrollable desire to see his face once 

ain came to her. To look into his eyes and ask 
why he had never written, why he had deserted her. 

But she remained huddled up in the darkness 
against the wall, trembling. The seconds dragged. 
Suddenly the silence was broken by @ sharp 
exclamation from the sitting-room. 

David Inglis had seen lying on the floor a little 
crumpled scrap of linen. A ‘woman's handkerchief. 
Something—he knew not what, scarcely vulgar 
curiosity—made him pick it a He turned it over 
until he read the name worked in the corner. 


dressing-room door and tried to force it open, calling 
Mimi by name as he did so. 

Quick. as lightning, without the least. warning, 
Lang stepped back. Thon lunged forward with 
clenched hats, lanting a wicked right ond Jeft on 
David's jaws. The unexpected blows delivered with 
the celerity and accuracy of a boxer, sent David 
hurtling across the room, crashing into tho furniture. 

Lang leapt to the bell, rang it violently ; then to 
the window, which he flungopen. He turned on David 
Inglis just as the latter, half-stunned by the sudden 
attack, picked himself up. 

“ My servant is just outside—if you don’t clear out 
T'll shout for the police and have you arrested for 
assault. You forced your way in here, remember. 
Think before you act rashly, Mr. Inglis ! You're not in 
too good odour with the police. Se you don’t value 
your own liberty, think of Miss Hume's mother. 
know that it was she you shielded in your rooms on the 
night of the Bewlay Street murder. I know that it 
was she who killed Tower Kenyon !”” 

David's face, save for the mark put on it by Rupert 
Lang, was devoid of all colour. Only his eyes looked 
alive. His hands were clenched, his breath coming 
through his nostrils. His anger was of the white-hot 
kind. Rupert Lang, with all the vindictiveness of his 
nature and the swift, hard-hitting skill of a man who 
had won and retained the Amateur Championship in 
the boxing-ring, had played the game foully, taken 
Inglis unawares, and got home a left and right before 
the latter had had time to put his hands up. 

The question as to which was the better man had yet 


‘* Mimi.” | . . to be proved. 

With the involuntary exclamation his eyes sought Looking at the two men, there was not much to 
the door hidden by the porti¢re. He took a couple cf | choose between them. Rupert Lang was handicapped, 
steps towards it—then stopped. avid was on the 


perhaps, in the matter of ng 
right side, and Lang on the wrong side, of thirty. 
They were much the same height, but David the 
lighter weight. On the other hand, he had the advan- 
in the matter of condition. 
gz loved the flesh-pots, and had retired some 
three years from the amateur ring. But he had quitted 
it an unbeaten man, with a big reputation fora seu 
cruel, punishing glove-fighter, & master of ring-craft, 
who used his brains as well as his hands and feet. 
He could train, and had trained well, but he loathed 
the self-denial entailed. In the past, every spell of 
training had been followed by a corresponding plunge 


Rupert Lang hurriedly entered the room. 

He stopped with an oath as he saw David. The 
two men faced one another. Lang quickly recovered 
himeelf. ° 

“What the deuce are you doing here?” he asked 

uietly. “My dear fellow, this is o surprise; I 
ought——” 

“T telephoned a few minutes ago to say I was on 
my way. I wanted to see you on @ rather important 
matter,” David replied grimly. 

Lang moved until he stood in front of the dressing- 
room door. David noticed the action ; he lost his self- 


control. — a into dissipation, wine, women, and n baize, calling 
Who is in that room 7, . 5 all the more powerfully after enforced abstinence. 
Lang smiled.“ If that’s what you came to discover, | }Je was not sottish, however, in his vices, unspeakable 


I’m afraid I can’t satisfy your curiosity.” 

David Inglis had twisted Mimi's handkerchief into 
a little ball; he slipped it into his pocket. 

“T came to ask you if you knew who was the author 
of a scurrilous article in a certain weekly socicty 
a jo I want to find tho man—and thrash him.” 

g shrugged : ‘ Afraid I can’t help you. You're 
a journalist ; you know more about the methods of the 
Press than I do. I’m busy just now, so I must ask 
you to go. Some other time perhaps -——” 

“I’m not going until I know who is hidden in that 
room.” 

David pointed to the portiére. His blood was up; 
he forgot everything but that he loved, and that the 
woman he loved, faithless or faithful, might be in 


dang. 
had never liked Lang, never trusted him. And 
a chance remark of Phobe’s that afternoon had 
aroused his suspicions. 
“T’vo told you I'm afraid your curiosity can’t be 
satisfied. | I'll ring the bell for my servant to show 
‘ou out.’ 


though some of them were. His depravity was all the 
more horrible because of its goo refinement. 

Mimi, behind the closed door, was suffering more 
dreadful tortures now than ever before. 

“That's what you get for interference, Mr. David 
i Lang. ‘ Mimi is in that room, under 

i You interfere at your peril. 
know that Miss Hume has 
promised to be my wife. You, I believe, are the 
aftianced husband of Mrs. Kenyon.” 

The light of battle faded from David's eyes. 
forfeited the right to protect from this palpable cad 
the girl for whom his whole being cried out in longing. 
What right had he to interfere ? 

Then the stories he had heard and the letter he had 
received from Mimi were to be taken as final. Up to 
now he had hoped, believed, that deep down in her 
heart, Mimi really loved him, still believed in him. 

“ Now, are you going, or do you prefer that I should 
get in a policeman to help you ? ”” Lang’s voice was 
half-triumphant, half-contemptuous. 

Yes, David was going. He had forfeited his right to 


“Stop! I know who it is—it’s Miss Hume. I imi i 
want to know what she’s Going here, how she came pote aegeen Bear eter OS vould 
here on such & night and at thishour. Does her father | pay dearly for them. 
know ? The old light of battle came back to his eyes in spite 


Lang had edged nearer and nearer to the door until 
he could find the handle and close it. “ By what 
right, Mr. Inglis, do you ask these questions ?” 

“That's my affair.” 


of the hopelessness of his position. 

‘<All right, Mr. Lang,” he replied. “‘ But this little 
scene 8 be continued,” he said, “ when and where 
you please. I only bar lady spectators. or rather 
jisteners. You know my opinion of you. If you don’t 
give me the opportunity, shall make it. It must be 
to a finish, Good night.” 

All this while Mimi, torn in mind, not knowing 
whether to compromise herself in David’s eyes by 
admitting herself to be in Lang's dressing-room, or to 
remain where she was, trusting blindly to some kindly 
providence to help her out of her tangle, was steadily 
staring helplessly and tremblingly at t closed door. 

Would Lang tell David she was there ? 


| laughed under his breath; his cheeks were 
flushed. ‘Pardon me, Miss Hume is my affair 
now. She wishes to have nothing to do with you; 
her father has forbidden her to see you or speak to you 
again. She is here of hor own free well, under my 
protection.” . 

Rupert Lang heard David catch his breath sharply ; 
he also heard @ sound from the inner room. He 
grip the door-handle tightly. There was a 
sneerou light in David Inglis’ eyes. And there was & 
1 


devil in Rupert Lang’s heart. sed . 
He was agnting for a fortune as well as for the She could only hear a confu mnemnit Ob VOR, 
woman he i 


as his plaything. If — and 
Mimi met now all might be lost. On the other hand, 
he saw an opportunity of striking a final overwhelming 
blow at his rival. 

So he laughed sneeringly. ‘“‘ Are you going, or 
must I have you turned out ?” 

“Not until I have seen Miss Hume myself and 
learnt from her own lips how and why she camo 
here.” David stepped deliberately up to Lang. The 


FOOTBALLERS— 


Amateurs, professionals, or just those who take an 
inactive interest in the great winter game—will 
find full and retiable reports of all important 
matches in the London 


Daily Express 
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Everywhere, One Hal:penny Daily. 


latter held his ground. 

“Open that door!” 

Again Rupert Lang laughed. He was prepared for 
what happened. David seized the handle of the 
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once the voices were raised high, and it seemed that 
a chair was knocked over. How would it all end— 
how would it all end ? 

But surely that was the front door opening? David 
was going. David, for whose sake she had stolen, for 
whose sake she had been tumed out of her father's 
home, was.going. She must sce him at all costs. 

White to the lips, half-fainting with excitement, she 
turned the handle and burst into the room. 

David! David! David! 


But the door had just closed on him. David, 


erushed and broken, was descending the stairs. 


“Pretty sharp work!" ho said to himeelf, when he 
reached the street. ‘‘ Off with the old love and on 
with the nee et sharp work! But I thought 
she was a girl with the heart and understanding of a 
woman. Good God, my experiences where women aro 
concerned, are enough to make me a confirmed woman- 
hater!” 

He was 
respect for her. 
killed all higher feelin 


ing to marry Phoebe; but he had no 
She had jilted him in the past, and 
that he once had for her. She 
was only a wanton, when all was said and done. And 
Mimi, whom he once fancied a woman, had turncd 
from him in his hour of need and transferred her love 
to the man who, for the moment, was on top. 

David’s heart was broken. That was what it 
amounted to, and his great pain was finding bitter 


expression. 

‘And Phabe? He rebuked himself for his scathing 
summing-up of her nature. It was true, but let him 
remember that she had sacrificed her reputation to 
save him. Where she was concerned also, he must 
do his best ol ged the game. 

The rain ceased ; the summer-storm had spent 
itself, though wheeled tratiic was Lig se about 
slush and wet. A newspaper placard, glued pulpily 
to the pavement, stared ‘ip at hima and proclaimed a 
gruesome discovery at Cric lewood. The newsvendor 
associated with it was asl from the shelter of the 
Tube station hard by. Inglis obeyed the instinct 
of a Londoner, and bought a S ig mechanically. He 
thrust it away in a pocket. He would want something 
to help him through the night. 

But he must get to Felix House, South Hampstead, 
firat—late though it was—before returning to Bewlay 
Street. 

He must play the game ! 

Phebe was in a state of collapse. It was more or 
less genuinc—rather more than less. Her faint had 
been quite genuine on the previous day, when Inglis 
had “ played the game ” and asked her to marry hin, 
and after Colonel Kenyen had blundered into the 
room; but she had been quick to trade on it after- 
wards. Colonel Kenyon and David between them 
had helped her to her bedroom as soon as she had 
recovered partial consciousness, and her maid had 
helped her to bed. 

i (re message had been sent to her doctor, a 
fashionable physician with a charming bedside manner, 
who found that his harvest of goiden guineas was 
swelled considerably by humouring his Indy paticnts. 
It was the greatest mistake in the world to tell one 
that there was really nothing much the matter 
with her. 

David had seen him after he had been with Phebe. 
, * My dear air,” the suave, plausible medico had said 
gravely, ‘‘ Mrs. Kenyon is suffering from severe shock 
to the nervous system and an aggravated form of 
neuritis. Her condition is hardly grave, bat I'm 
anxious about her. She has, of course—h’m !—been 
through s very terrible ordeal. Nerves all to pieces. 
We must not thwart her, my dear sir. Mrs. Kenyon, 
perhaps, imagines herself more seriously ill than she is, 
but that is a symptom of her highly distressing com- 
plaint. She will be easier in her mind if you stay the 
night on the premises.” 

o David had stayed and had obtained some distrac- 
tion ip Aen up into the small hours of the morning 
with Colonel Kenyon, who had disposed of several 
whiskies and epun yarns of his service-days. He had 
also dispatched a messenger boy to his flat with a note 
to Mrs. Wex, asking her to put a few things into his kit 
hag snd send it to Felix House by the boy. 

_If ever a woman packed a b vicky Mrs. Wex 
did. Felix House was the abo of that Potiphar's 
wife of a woman! And bhe—Mr. Inglis—staying of 
the night! Just when Mrs. Wex wanted him hack to 
give him a bit of her mind, to persuade him—as John 

arvis had told her to persuade him—to go straight 
away to Hallard’s Cross and see Miss Mimi at all costs, 
John Jarvis believing that there letter to be a forgery. 
So viciously, indeed, had Mrs. Wex thrust David's tooth. 
ee the sponge-bag that she had perforated 
“Im staying the night in the same house along with 
that there woman!” 

The mark put on his face by Rupert Lang had faded, 
but the memory of the blow had not, when David 
reached Felix House. And yet he was telling himself 
now that after all Rupert Lang would marry Mimi. 
He had challenged him, told him that it would have to 
be to a finish, but he felt inclined to let the matter 
drop—strangely enough for Mimi's sake. There was 
no cowardice in the man’s nature, and if they sheuld 
ever come to blows again, on clean level terms, Rupert 
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Lang might find Inglis to be something in the nature 
of a surprise packet.” 


Ingtis, by coincidence, had Jearnt much of his boxing ! 


in the same hard but effective school as P.C. Jarvis, 
though he had never happened to meet Jarvis at 
“Uppercut Havaslam’s” saloon. 

‘The famous cx-prizefighter’s real name was Haver- 
sham, but he was generally known in sporting circles 
as‘ Uppercut Havaslam.” Attached to his ** school ”’ 
was @ very poss ring and accommodation for an 
audience of a couple of hundred. And Haversham 
frequently arranged some very pretty fights for his 
patrons. 

Let it be whispered! Ono or two contests had been 
with the “raw ’uns.” And on one occasion two 
members of the Stock Exchange, between whom very 
bad blood existed, had agrecd to fight it out at 
* Havaslam’s.” 

Let it also be whispered that John Jarvis, who had 
asked Uppercut Havaslam to knock him about as 
much and as hard as he liked provided that he taught 
him something, knew of and had witnessed more than 
one of these contests with the ‘ raw ’uns” ; but then 
John Jarvis so far had never attended Havaslam’s in 
his professional capacity of policeman or plain-clothes 
man. Had not Jarvis becn very firm—his quiet 
ambition being the headquarters staff at Scotland 
Yard, though it took him years to climb there—he 
might have been tempted by Havaslam to quit the 
force and turn professional pugilist. That gives somo 
idea of Uppercut Havaslam’s opinion of his pupil. 
Havaslam had many patrons ready enough to put 
down money to train and back a good, likely man. 

One of them was no less a personage than the great 
Mark Crushington. When Havaslam had anything 
good on at his place, he invariably gave Mr. Crushing- 
ton the tip. There was no paying for tickets at 
Havaslam’s. Had any casual person presented 
himself on one of these occasions—called “ exhibition 
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One never knew who one would be mecting at the 
saloon. Class distinctions counted for nothing. One 
might be invited to spar with a professional bruiser 
who had just dropped in, an amateur champion, or a 
police constable—though, as already mentioned, 
Inglis had never so far come across John Jarvis there. 
But all this made for good boxing and fighting. A 
man came in contact with all kinds of styles. 

Recently, however, Inglis, for obvious reasons, had 
not been to the saloon, though it was uppermost in his 
mind when he reached Felix House and rang the bell. 

If it camo to it—Havaslam’s was the plac>. But 
there had been so much scandal, misery, lately, and 
Mimi was going to marry Rupert Lang. It might get 
about—and it would only make her wretched. At 
the same time—Havaslam’s was the place. 

Inglis determined, however, that he would drop into 
Havaslam’s on the morrow and take on anyone who 
happened to be present. He would gct himself {it and 
ready. A spell in Brixton gaol was not good training 
for a man. 

“My God!” ho whispered. 


every lie if necessary, that he had at his commaa 1, and 
the gamo would bz his. 

Mimi, the pent-up emotions of the last few minutos 
released, was sobbing unrestrainedly in Lang’s arm. 

And Lang was thinking hard. !irst he must tiv 
out what Mimi had heard hes behind that closed fo or. 

“Me. Lang, you'd better let m> go,” broke in Mimi. 

“Why? Where?” 

“Qut—anywhere. Away, anywhere. I shal! sind 
lodgings—work. If I don’t, what docs it matter?” 

He listened o& moment. The housekeeper wags 
moving about overhead. preparing Mimi's room. They 
would not be disturbed. He drew up a chair, besides 
ons for Mimi, and sat down. 

“My dear child’—the expression seemed moro 
parental than familiar; his voice was carefu!!; and 
correctly tuncd for the part. ‘* My dear child, yor aro 
quite safe here. I shoulda’t dream of allowing you to 
go. If you wish, I will immediately go in search of 
your father and bring him to you.” 

This was bluff. He saw Mimi shrink and trem! lc. 
He paused for a few seconds. 

For a moment he had forgotten Mimi, and_ his “Mr. Inglis and I lost our tempers. He is—we are 
chivalrous concern for her ; though he looked upon her | both hot blooded. If you overheard our conversation 
now, in his broken-hearted bitterness, as a scatter- | you will understand——”’ 
brained girl. He was just a primitive man, craving to That was what he wanted to know. Had Mimi 
mect on level, fair terms the man who had violated all | heard him accuse David of sheltering her mother ? 
the canons of the game—to fight it out to a finish. “ T couldn't hear what you were saying,” she replicd 

A footman opened the door to him. The doctor | quickly. 
had come and been gone some tim2—so he told Inglis— A sob choked her. 
and had expressed himself satisfied with Mrs. Kenyon's A handful of scconds passed. To Mimi they s:emed 
condition. The fashionable physician decmed two | like hours. Then suddenly the telephone beli jangicd 
visits necessary in the day. again. She gave a little scream. David? No; not 

Inglis had spent o short tim> with Phabe during | again; yet she feared and hoped at the same moment. 


the day. She must know why he had called on Rupert Lang. 
“TJ shall be round first thing in the morning,” he “Excuse mo a moment.” Lang had the reeviver 
said. to his car. Mimi tried not to listen, but she ov erkeard 


Then, having obtained his kit-baz, he set out for | his conversation—or rather his answers to questions. 


Bewlay Street. “Yos—I'm here. . . . Yes. 6 « + in 
displays ’*—he would not have been admitted. Accord- London. . . . Can't tell you. . . Every- 
ing to Uppercut Havaslam they were for his pupils and | sgogsegonteasoete costertonters thing going splendidly. . . . Can't explain, I 
subscribers. An artful customer was Havaslam. | + A tellyou. .. . What's that? . . . No. don't 
Very big sums were lost and won on the occasion of | cH PT R THIRTY-FIVE. | come round. . .« . Of course there isn't. Yes, 
theso exhibition displays—for pupils and subscribers | ¥, I will marry you, Rupert ! someone is here. . Yow ll spoil everything if 
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only. Breteate Seadoo’ 
Till recently Inglis had looked to occasional visits to 
the saloon to keep him in decent physical condition. 
Such visits had always been interesting. 
‘Now, Mr. Inglis, slip on the gloves and have 
threo rounds with Mr. So-and-s9 or with Jack Bulger 
hero!” That was Havaslam’s way. 


% 


you do. That's right. Ob, I'll be careful. 
~ . . Inour handsnow. . . . So long.” 
Ho replaced the receiver with a jerk as if he were 
annoyed. ‘A fellow bothering me about business.” 
He resumed his seat. And now he waited for Mimi 


To return to Mimi Humo and Rupert Lang after 
Inglis had left the latter’s abods. 
Mimi burst into the room Lang sprang to ber side 
and caught her swaying figure. 
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to speak. He gucssed the doubts that assailed her. 
And she had not overhoard his gonversation with 
Inglis, eo the game was in his hands. It had been his 
father, GideonLang: the crafty lawyer, who had rung up 
on the telephone ior news. It had becn he who wanted 
to come round and talk over things. It had not beca 
easy to put him off without meneatng Misuix suspicions. 

* David—Mr. Inglis rang up just before you returned 
to say he wanted to see you,” Mimi whispered. 

“Then he know ho would find you hera ?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ No—he didn’t recognise 
my voice. He spoke from Mrs. Kenyon’s house.” 

* Naturally. He's morc or less living there now."”’ 

Poor Mimi was undergoing mental torture. And 
Madame Frayle’s veiled and horrible hints about the 
mysterious person David had hiddeg in his rooms oa 
the night of the murder. . . » ; 

“If 1 were to speak it might be penal servitude—and a 
stiff sentence.” : 

he woman's words were imprinted on her brain. 
If this were truz, then David must know who killed 
Phoebe’s husband ; must be deeply implicated. 

“Tf there’s any question you wish to ask me, any 

suggestion you'd like to make——” — ; : 

ng practice had perfected Lang’s art in dealing 
with women. He knew the psychological moment to 
speak, and to strike. Here he had Mimi Hume quite to 
himself; alone, unprotected, defenceless. David was 
out of the way—nursing a bruisod jaw, Lang told 
himself, with ao pleasant chuckle. The Reverend 
John Hume was really further away in the great city 
than if he had been at home in Hallard’s Cross. No 
one could disturb thom or interfere. 

If he could not win Mimi this night, win her and a 
comfortable little fortune, one way, he could do so in 
another. Fair means or foul, he 
was going to bind her irrevocably 
to him with chains she should never 
break. : . 

The summer storm, which had died 
down now, had blown her into his 
arms. When day broke and the sun 
shone, she should still be therc— 
metaphorically, at any rate. And so 
he made full use of his opportunitics, 
playing upon her fears, her sense 
of loncliness and shame and 
teisery. 

“Will you toll me what was the 
cause of your losing your temper with 
Mr. Inglis?” Mimi asked brokenly. 

Lang twirled his moustache. “‘ I'd 
rather not—since he is not here.” 

“But Mimi must know: ‘‘ Was it 
about me?” 

“Well, yes, it was!” Lang's 
reluctance to confcss was all in his 
favour. It was obvious somchow 
that he was not trying to shicld 
himself. 

“Tell me,” she whispered. “I 
have a right to know. I must 
know, Mr. Lang.” 

-“ We  quarrclled about your 
mother, Mimi.” 

In an instant she was on her feet, 
her eyes blazing. ‘* Tcll mc—quick ! 
You know whcre she is ? ”’ 

He took her in his arms and 
forced her to sit down again. ‘ Yes 
—Mr. Inglis is anxious to discover 
her whereabouts for reasons which are now obvious. 
He wants to implicate her in some trouble.’ 

“David wants to——” she repeated in horror, and 
stopped short. Phosbe Kenyon rose up before he 
like a ghost in the path, looking at her with mocking 
eyes. 
me Explain—you must tcll me everything !"” 


tang lunged 
wiehke 


’** If you insist, but I'd spare you if I could. I know | 


you’ve always misunderstood and misjudged me. 
t doesn’t matter now—nothing matters but your 
er ye and welfare.” 
fothing matters but my—mother!” she cricd. 
“ Where is she, what has she done ? ” 
.* I know where she is, but I cannot tell you yet. 
My father, you know, was Durward Kenyon's solicitor. 


I can’t say more than that! For her own sake you | 


mustn’t ask. Mimi, you must be brave. Remember 
I love you and therefore I love her, for your sake. 
She is connected with the Bewlay Street murder. 
Not for an instant do I believe she is guilty of the 
crime, but she knows who committed it. She is 
shielding the murderer—ch, don’t blame her—she is 
doing what she believes to be right. If the police 
discover her whereabouts it would go hard with her.”’ 

Mimi was rocking hersclf to and fro in her chair. 
** But David—what has he to do with it? What docs 
he know ?” 

Ever through her brain ran the conversation with 
Madame Frayle in that harpy’s flat—the flat just 
opposite her lover’s rooms ! 

* Mr. Inglis looks like being acquitted, but if I were 
fo speak——”" 

She remembered every word the woman had said. 
Then off her thoughts flew at a tangent to the evidence 
Phobe had given at vhe inquest. 


Ladies, a comretition for you only appears on Page 380, 


Without the slightest warning Rupert 
d viyht and left on David's jaw. 


Her presence in David's rooms on the night of the 
eves A terrible idea seized Mimi's distraught 

eart. 

Had Phoebe herself killed Durward Kenyon in a 
moment of insane and awful misery ? Or had she 
lured David Inglis—— . 

A feeling of nausea overcame her. She felt as if 
she were going to faint. Lang poured her out a glass 
of water. 

“There, there—don’t be frightened. I promise you 
no one shall harm your mother. She is quite safe.” 

Mimi's thoughts had travelled back to Madame 
Frayle. “ Mr. David Inglis knows who done it—helped 
the person that did it te escape. . . « I saw him 

| come out of the flat with Mrs. Kenyon.” 

David and Phebe! Always David and Phebe! 
And now the husband was dead he was engaged to be 
married to her. 

Her suspicions terrified her. They were almost 
grotesque in their hideous horror. She clung to 
Rupert Lang like a terrificd child, hiding her face 
on his shoulder, trying to hide the awful thoughts 
which threatened to rob her of reason. 

“But—mother, my mother, what has she to do 
with it?” 

“She is sheltering the guilty person.” 

The guilty person! Someone dear to her? Or 
someone she perhaps believed to be dcar to her 
daughter—Mimi! Another question hovered on 
Mimi's lips; but she dared not risk the answer. , 

Rupert Lang was speaking. She heard his voice 
as from a long distance off—kind, considerate, and 
with a note of authority which was almost comforting. 

“IT wish you hadn’t forced me to speak, for you 


! may misjudge certain people.” 
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Mimi paid no attention to the suggestion. She j 


; had found her mother at last—the mother of fond 
, memories and childish dreams. She would go to her— 
| Were they not both outcasts, both driven from home, 
; both alone in the world ? Together they would hide 
| away from the world ; living, fighting, if fate so willed, 
| dying together. 
: She raised her face to find Rupert Lang’s cycs 
| hungrily devouring it. She became conscious of his 
protecting arms, his closc embrace. 
| She was not free; she a prisoner, too. She owed 
| Rupert Lang something—evcrything. 
| Very aeatly she [reed hersclf, but she allowed him to 
\ retain her hand. ‘‘ You will take me to my mother 
| to-morrow ?” 
“That’s impossible. Tt would be dangerous to her. 
: You must trust me absolutely, Mimi. All in good time 
; the cloud that now hangs over Mrs. Hume will roll 
\away. All in good time I will bring her to you. 
| Believe mc, my only object in life is to serve you. I 
| love you.” . 
The ghost of a smile parted her lips. ‘I’m sorry 
| if I misjudged you in the past. Will you forgive 
me?” , 

He inclined his head. Her lips were dangerously 
near his. It was not the moment for love-making. 
Yet if he could only strike while her heart was full of 
gratitude and faith. 

Her next remark gave him the opportunity he 
desired. “If you will protect and save my mother, 
ae Lang, there is nothing you can ask of ine that I will 
refuse.” 

‘“‘ I swear to protect her, to save hcr, and one day to 
bring her to you safely to your home.” 

“We have no home,” she whispered. 
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‘* Let me prepare a home for you both!” 

Again she looked at him. Lang's bell outs?” the 
sitting-room was ringing, but ncither of them heard. 

“Give me the right to protect you beth. I lov: 
you, Mimi. I shall never love any other woman as | 
love you. Promise to become my wife, so the’, I can 
prove my devotion and serve you and those dear to yuu 
at once.” 

The housckeeper knocked at the door. Lanz 
moved his chair noisily. ‘‘ Answer me, Mimi!” 

“IT don't love you! I——” 

“ Love will come.” He was winning; he thrott)] 
his passion, held his emotions in a vice. ‘‘ You cannot 
be left alone in this great city. There must be som>. 
one to protect you. For your mother’s sake——" 

The housekeeper o the door and entered wi! 
the dinncr. Mimi did not hear. The world sce. 
sSypiig away. She could fight no longer. All li 
strength had gone. She wanted someone to be strong {ur 
her; to be taken by the hand and led. 

Lang's arms were closing around her. He was 
strong. He would lead her. He would protcct her 
as he was protecting her mother. 

“Yes, I will marry you, Rupert, if you wish. I 
promise to become your wife.” 

The rar ge a down her tray, coughed 
discreetly—and retired. She had come across quite 
pretty old-fashioned romance, and her old-fashioned 
watered silk gown rustled approval. 

And Rupert Lang had a witness! 

But when Lang’s bell summoned her to his apart- 
ments it was to take Miss Hume, the future bride, 
to her room on the floor above. 

Nature had rebelled. Mimi, absolutely worn out, 
was in danger of breakingdown. So the kindly hous:- 
keeper carried her off and put lir 
to bed while Lang ate a late dinner 
alone. 

But he did not feel dull. He 
opened a small bottle and drank to 
his bride-to-be. Then he rang up 
Gideon Lang on the telephone. 

“Tve one the trick, dad. 
Mimi has promised to be my witc.” 

His father wanted details. ‘ You 
shall have those to-morrow. Ive 
got her promise—before a witncss, 
Sort. . g too—and I’ve got her safely ensconccul 

here! Ta-ta!” 

He rang off before Gideon Ling 
. eculd reply. He turned in to Lcd 
* fairly carly, and with the aid of a 
French novel rcad himself to slecp. 

But he was awakened about mid- 
night by the violent ringing of the 
bell outside his sitting-room door. 
He swore, but did not rise. Some- 
one wanted him, for it was his own 
private bell; his name was on a brass 
plate outside the front door beneath 
the electric button. 

He wondered whether it was a 
drunken pal, a foolish woman—or his 
father. At last he rose, and, slipping 
on a pair of shocs, crept downstairs 
and opened the door. 

A woman entered before he could 
stop her. The light from the strect 
lamp fell on his face; hers was in 
the shadow. 

“Your 
Right ho! I sce the light.” 

She mounted the stairs. Her voice secmed familiar, 
and Lang noticed that she possessed a very neat pair 
of ankles. He tricd to stop her. Any other timc— 
but not with his sweetheart in the house ! 

A girl from Crushington’s perhaps—he had known 
a@ good many—loved and ridden away. He followed 
her quickly. She entcred the sitting-room. 

“Here! What the dickeis does this mean?” he 
growled. ‘‘ Out you go, if you don’t want me to send 
for the police.” 

The woman turncd and faced him. A girl, a pretty 
girl. Her hair blown by the wind ; roses on her cheeks ; 
a gucer smile on her lips. 

t was Peggy Fossall ! 

Rupert Lang swallowed his chagrin, apologised, 
and waited for an explanation. 

‘* Came round to see if you’d found Mimi,” Peggy said 
cheerfully. ‘ Fear I’ve disturbed your beauty sleep!” 
She broke into a peal of subdued laughter. “‘ Forgive 
me—but you do look funny, shivering there in those 
mustard-colourcd pyjamas. Not exactly a good 
advertisement for matrimony !”’ 

It was all Lang could do to keep his temper. Peggv 
represented a type of woman he did not know and 
could not tackle. 

* You came here, at this hour, to know if I'd found 
Mimi!” he gasped. ‘ May I ask does the Revercad 
John Hume know——? ” 

“He knows nothing, bless him. That's why I 
came. It’s as casy to fool Mr. Hume as to make 
at sp eyes at a flapper! You know that, Mr. Lang. 

ell, where #s Mimi? ” 

Lang's jaws closed with a snap. Not only did be 
feel furious; he aleo fclt very cold and—ridiculous. 


rooms — first floor? 


Five paire of scissors for winnera. 
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——— “a: am-Beuk 


GLOBE “\\hiaalir 


ax METAL Ci Hospital 
any POLIS my Doctors Afraid Limb 


Would Have to Come 
Off 


PAINFUL CRIPPLING SORES 
HEALED SPLENDIDLY 


MES: ROSE PRICE is not likely 

to forget how Zam-Buk saved 
her leg, which it was feared would have 
to be amputated. At her home, 78 
Alma Street, Aston, Birmingham, Mrs. 
Price said to a BrrmincHam Ecio 
reporter :-— 


gm’ Paste 


‘Tired out’? f 
is the moan of thé weary house- 
wife. 


If only she would let “GLOBE” —— 
—— do the polishing she would save 
much hard work. 
It makes the usually difficult task so — 
easy. And the Globe shine lasts 
so that polishing day is only half 


as frequent. “Early this year I begap to suffer 
——4 Order it from your, si to-day and from a swelling on the knee, and the 
— try it. Then you will realise how much pain became so acute that I went to 


unnecessary work you have been doing. 


<a Globe Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid. 
- Paste, 14 2d. 4. and larger tias. 
Liquid, 24. 6d. & 1/- eubyue eprinkler.top cans, 
M20 Grocers and Stores everywhere. @ 
—— == N Raimes & Co. Limited, = 
os Bow. Londea, EB. f———3 


the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham. 
The doctors there said that I had 
an abscess on the knee, and that I 
ought to enter the institution as 
an in-patient or I should probably 
lose my leg. I would not consent 
to this, but attended as an out-patient for between two 
and three months. 


“From a red swelling my knee broke out into a large ulcer, which 
discharged a great quantity of matter. The hospital doctors gave 
me several kinds of ointments and lotions, none of which, however, 
gave me the slightest relief. 


“The pain became so intense that I couldn't rest either night or day. 
I used to poultice the ulcer, but although this gave me a little 
temporary relief, the sore showed no sign of healing. 

“TI next went to the Birmingham Orthopedic and Spinal 
Hospital, and was under treatment there for six weeks. 

radually grew worse, however, and I began to really fear that 
Pahould lose my leg. The pain then began to affect every part of 
my body. 

“However, I realised that something must be done to save 
the limb, so after reading of several wonderful Zam-Buk cures 
my husband and I decided to try the balm for my bad leg. We 
knew it would prove a severe test. However, we had no cause 
for the least anxiety, for 


Right From the Start Zam-Buk Did Good. 


I first noticed a soothing and cooling sensation in my leg, and as 
I continued the Zam-Buk dressings all the bad matter was drawn 
from the ulcer. Then new flesh formed and filled up the big 
hole, and after that a new healthy skin grew over the old sore 
place. 

“All the swelling and inflammation had gone, and by the 
time Zam-Buk healed my leg the limb was again sound and quite 
strong. 1 oweagreat deal to Zam-Buk for so splendidly saving 
my limb.” 


Mre, Rose Price, Birmingham: 


Gives new Life to the invalid 
—renewed strength to the weak 
—increased vigour to the brain= 
worker—and a wealth of health 
to everyone. 


Tlere is an instance : ; 

‘‘Dear Sirs,—A few months ogo I was so 
dangcrously ill that the doctors said they could 
do nothing for me, and advised me to make 
the best I could of life, as I should never ke 
well again, 

‘I was terribly upset at tho prospect of 
being a life-long invalid, and when a frend of 
mine urged me to try ‘ Wincarnis’ I applied to 
you for one of your free trial bottles, 


‘'T was astonished and delighted to find 
that from the first glassful your ‘ Wincarnis’ 
put new life into me. I persevered with 
; ‘Wincarnis,’ and before long I was able to 
v5ke! <: get about again. Instead of remaining a 

i life-long invalid, I am now able to carry on 


a aa 


my business, and I owe all my renewed health 
and strength entirely to your wonderful 
* Wincarn’s.’ 
“Yours very gratefully, 
“SARAIL DE VILLE.” 


| Zam.DBuk is the surest safeguard against festering and bloo!- 

| poisoning, and is renowned as @ cure for ulcers piles, eczema, 

FREE | ringworm, scalp-disease, and all ttching sores and skin inflam. 

| mation, “chaps,” cold, sores, chilblains, burns, scalds, cuts, etc, 

| te will pay | Zam.Buk is sold by all Chemists at 1/1}, 29, or 4/64 box (th: 2,9 
yon to try|| Sie contains nearly four times the 1/14 size), 

Zam-Buk, Jn | 

jretura for 

this evuypon 


and 1d. stant 

\| the Zara. Buk 

Send 3 penny stamps |] Cons Leeds, 
(to ray carriage) to will send you 
afier sample, 


———y COLEMAN & CO. 
EY LTD., Dept. W. 18, 
Wincarnis Works, 


|| and detai!s of 
ia Grand (200 


Norwich, am by re- Prizes Ccom- 
turn you will receivea 5 
liberal trial bottle of | rettion | 
Wincarnis free. 1 Pearson aty. || 
at CELA A“ SEND TO-DAY. Jan. 120 | 
Ee LOOT DO ee eS | 
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“You can see for yourself that she is not here. And | peation to keep an eye on Mother Frayle, and Jarvis 
may ny apg Miss Fossil, that it is not considered | rae en ie that Mrs. Wex bore Madame Frayle no 
correct for a young girl——? ” love at all. 
But the young oa had calmly taken Lang at his “Sooner she gets Mr. Inglis off to Hallard’s Cross to 
wor, posted cpen, the dressing-room door, and was’ see Miss Mimi, the better! ”’ he thought. 
wandering throu is suite of rooms! 
Rupert Leng ca speechless. House, and so viciously had Mrs. Wex packed his kit- 
“What do you take me for?” he thundered at last, bag on receipt of a note from him per mess-onger-boy 
losing all self-restraint. If Peggy had been old or/ that she had driven his tooth-brush through his 
Uy Pr a ay ei isdad to the Seng of | 'Resching Bewlay Street he went up to Madam 
ock. Her youth a o the sting of | aching Bewlay Stre w 0 ce 
her insolence. # . | Frayle’s flat. He suppressed a sigh. The afternoon 
“You shall pay dearly for this, Miss Fossall. If you) had been spent happily with Maisie Rickards—bless 
have no respect for my reputation, or your | her oe and bonny eyes ae it had been too short, 
cousin’s——”” amight be a week before he saw her again ! ; 
“Your reputation? You asked me what I took fe pressed the bell, casting o glance across at Inglis’ 
you for?” She looked him squarely in the face.} flat. A woman's shadow fall on the glazed upper halt 
"* You know!” of the door. Jarvis assumed a somewhet eee 
Lang bit his lip. ‘Are you aware that it’s past| air of mystery as Madame Frayle opened the 
midnight?” She nodded. “ Are you aware that inch or 80. Her bloated but not uncomely face was 
you’ve forced your way into my bedroom ?” wearing a worried look, but she got rid of it at sight 
he looked round the room with an amused smile.) of Jarvis, and conjured up a smile to her wicked, 
** Well, I'll leave it. For I want you to be good | sensual mouth. She still had her fancies, and Jarvis 
a to dress yourself and come back to the Central | was a fine, lusty figure of a man. Also, she believed in 
ke with me and tell Mr. Hume that you've found | keeping on the right side of the police. Had he come 
imi!” 


to worry her about that bank-note? As if she had not 


Lang's face changed colour. ‘‘ Indeed, and how do | been questioned already about it, far too much to her | 


you know I’ve found your cousin ?” ing ? 

“ Because I saw her hat on the arm-chair in the “ Gat you spare me a few minutes, Madame ? ”’ said 

sitting-room! Thoughtless of you, Mr. Lang! 1 | Jarvis, adding mystery to his manner by speaking in 

presume she is safe, for the moment, under the protec- | a hoarse whisper, and casting a very obviously furtive 

tion of your housekeeper? Anyway, get dressed and | glance across at Inglis’ flat. 

go to the Central and tell Mr. Hume.” “ Always pleased to sec you, Mr. Jarvis, whether 
Rupert Lang’s temper was at white heat now. 
“* T refuse. d 1 must ask you to leave my room at ! quite alone—having ’ad—had to get rid cf my maid.” 


once. I will see Mr. Hume in the morning, and when 
THERMOS FLASKS 


he learns of this ill-timed, unmaidenly prank of 
For 


LIMERICKS. 


Peggy had sauntered into the sitting-room; now 
she sauntered back into the dressing-room. “I'll 

Here isa very novel offer to our readers. Onthe entry 

form below you will find a five-line verse in which the lust 


give a five minutes in which to get dressed. I'll 
three syllables of the first, second, and fifth lines are 


wait here while you fetch Uncle John. It’s no use 

disturbing and scaring Mimi.” 
Lang muttered unintelligibly. 

missing. What we wish you todo is to complete these 

three hee so that they rhyme with each other and make 

up a Limer'ck. 


Pe; swung round on him like a little fury. She 
ag something up from the couch and flung it at 
im. 
The following verse will show how we wish you to 
complete the Limerick : 


“Your coat! And here's your shirt. Hurry! 
Five minutes, I said, and if you're not gone then, Vu 
wake the housekeeper and the servants and have you 
thrown out. . . « What's the matter? Your 
trousers, did you say ?” 
“I eaid that you should pay for this, you impudent 
young minx!” 


Peggy disappeared into the sitting-room. ‘‘ Shout A coster who sold plums and greens 
— when you're ready and I'll call a taxi cab!” Once posed as a man of some means? 
~~ Beatsageetectentpadeodetnaderdeogeteateedetentoaderdeeetestententetenteedeteezeateegesge When a rude wit cried, °° Jack, 
z CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX ; To your old trade go back,” 
3 To Outwit Madame Fra: yle. x In a trice he was giving him bears. 
See ceataste sta hoatoctertortasto ate Sostoate fonke stectestoate fect eee pws The words or syllables underlined show the additions 
wfonteetorteonteetongorsesgente de Soeeute once shoszorarece Seshonbeecorenesonaerersane? ( that might have ben made to complete the verse. 


Ir will be remembered that John Jarvis received 
instructions to keep Madame Frayle under observation 
after the affair of the forged bank-note. Inspector 
Rayne, as he told his subordinate at the time, was not 
‘altogether satisfied with that lady's explanation as to 
how tne forgery came into her possession. It was 
‘more than likely that she had acted quite innocently in 
the matter when she endeavoured to cash the note 
through Mr. Frost, grocer with a spirit licence ;_ but 
she was regarded as a shady customer. 

It was a job that suited Jarvis down to the ground, 
as he would have expressed it, and he had been quick to 
decide on hia methods of procedure. He did not mind 
being thought a fool—so long as he did not behave 
like one. 

“‘ Let Mother Frayle think she can turn me inside 
out, if she don’t think so already,” he had reflected, 
calling to mind the occasion of his visit to the flat. 
* Likewise that I’m keeping Mr. Inglis under observa- 
tion—not her!” 

It was better to inspire confidence by appearing to 
be a fool than to arouse suspicion by seeming to be 
clever. Same time, John Jarvis decided to keep a 
quiet watch on Madame Frayle’s customers. From 
whom had she received that forged note? Was it 
just coincidence that hard upon her attempt to cesh 
the note in the Chalk Farm Road, London, news 
should come from Hallard’s Cross that one of the 
forgeries had been presented there ? 

“Tf I can only get her to look on me as a fool, a 
blank fool!” ruminated Jarvis. Then he grinned to 
himself. Tibbutts insisted that he was one. 
* Shouldn't be a hard job!” 

He was on his way to Bewlay Street, having set out 
almost immediately after nayng reccived his instruc- 
tions from his inspector. He had mado no official 
report on the subject of the note that Mrs. Wex had 
peed together, of the envelope bearing evidence of 

ving been steamed open, with a threac of golden— 
perhaps !—hair gummed down by the flap, and the 
Enger-pritt. AR Adds casceecsssseee 

Cea wee conqying Hithoniids. Bal) SPY sentewnermaeent secre 
was mee get an impression of Mother Frayle’s 
fingers. Ho tapped his nose. — Mrs. Wex—a rare The result of our 9th Latest in Limerick Contest will be 
little woman that—John Jarvis’ sort—was in a ( announced next week. 


The prizes in this contest are of a very attractive nature. 
To pee 4 of the tcn senders of the Limericks selected as 
the best we propose toaward a Thermos Flask. 

Thermos Flasks are invaluable for household pepsee. 
They keep liqu'd: at the same temperature at which they 
are put in for at least twenty-four hours, 

For example, su pusing you wish a cup of tea first thing 
in the morning, all you have to do is to ee our tea into 
tho flask on retiring to rest, and you will find it ready for 
you, piping hot, in the morning. 

‘This shows at a glance the great conveniences of the 
Thermos Flask, and when you consider its advantages when 
applied to sick nursing and other purposes you will agree 
that it is a handsome prize worth having. 

This is an absolutely free competition. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
< You are at liberty to uce any rhyming word you 
eC. 

2. In completing each line you must not add more 
than three ayliaties. 

8. When you have filled up the entry form cut it out 
and place it in au cnvelope addressed to the Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No 
other communication to be inclosed. 

4. Mark your envelope “Party”? in the top left-hand 
corner. Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
January 12th. 

6. To each of the ten senders of the attempts considered 
tle best a Thermos Flask will be awarded. 


LATEST IN LIMERICKS. No. 10. 


nnn nnn en eeaeaecucOoerrnrs ss eeeee_ee_—eGoeeeseseeee eee 


At a party one night—-————-——— 
Little Jones. like a fop-——-—-—-—-—-— 
As they played Blindman’s Buff, 
He got into a huff 
When he found that the rest——————— 


I want all ladies to try this, What new Christlan name can you suggest 


But this was the night that Inglis spent at Felix | 
| pressed sigh of relicf. 
| note! All the same, she told herself, that she migi:t 
' just as well pump him on the subject of the forgery. 


oor, an | 


you're on duty—or pleasure. Come along in! I'm | 
it was not obvious. 


WEEE ENDING 
Jaw. 12, 1911. 


Jarvis tiptoed in clumsily. Madame Frayle clos: d 
the door. Jarvis jerked a thumb over his shouldcr, 

“That there Inglis?’ he whispered. “ Out jua 
now—bu€ I’m—well—you can guess. The mors 
information I can pick up—the better.” 

Madame Frayle’s full A aac heaved with a sun- 
Not come about that ban!:- 


That note came from Mimi Hume, and if by any chan: -: 
it was traced back to her, through no fault of Mad: ms 
Frayle, it might come out why the Vicar’s daugh cr 
had sent it to the beauty specialist. 

“Come along into my consulting-room, Mr. Jarvis.” 
she said insinuatingly. “It 80 rene that I've 10 
appointments to-night. We shall just our tio 
selves. I’vc had such a worrying afternoon, toc— 
but I daresay you ve heard?” 

“ Heard ? Me 2 What?” asked Jarvis, followi: g 
her into hcr consulting-room. “I've been—well, ¢ it 


| duty this afternoon, and the rest of my time—that 


there Inglis!” 

“ My word ’’—unspoken. 

It was his first visit to Madame Frayle’s consultinz- 
room, with its photographs of ladies before and after 
the use of Golden Specific. 

“ Ought to be ashamed of themselves!” thougl.t 
Jarvis. 

His eyes travelled to the enlarged, coloured photo- 


| greph of Madame Frayle herself in a low-cut evening 


own. 
sat Talk about Roy's wife being well developed — 
wonder the plate didn’t blush that took it!” 

His eyes were travelling again, taking in detail, bit 


“T call that a speaking likeness!” he said alou, 
referring to the enlarged photograph. 

“People do think so!” admitted Madame Frayl-. 
coming close to him so that her warm, fat arm pres=:«1 
against his. ‘‘ But I’m that worried, Mr. Jarvis, and 
I thought you must have heard!” 

“Not me. As I told you——” 

Madame Frayle unlocked a cupboard, and took out 
whiskey, syphon, and a glass, looking back slily over 
her shoulder at Jarvis. Jarvis drew the back of his 
hand across his mouth as if he were wrestling wila 
principles and a thirst. . 

“1m on duty, you know——” 

He spoke weakly, as if thirst had got the better cf 


principles. 
* A drop won't ’urt you, Mr. Jarvis. When Detce- 


tive-Sergeant Tibbutts was here——” 

“ Ah,” said Jarvis, shaking his head. “ Tibbutts 
would—but he’s a sergeant! Same time——” 

Madame Frayle filled a tumbler half-full with whiskey 
before diluting it with soda-water. 

“ Sit down in that easy-chair, Mr. Jarvis, and matic 
yourself comfortable. You can talk being comfort. 
able as well as if you were uncomfortable—you men!” 

She gave a coquettish squirm. 

“ Bit of dogs, some of us!” chuckled Jarvis ; then 
- pulled himself together. ‘‘ But I say, this ain't 

uty!” 

“But we must ‘ave a little pleasure_sometimes, 
Mr. Jarvis!” 

Madamo Frayle Sepoulied herself on the arm of the 
casy-chair into which Jarvis, grasping the glass, had 
subsided. 

“ Pray to heaven Tibbutts don’t take it into his head 
to drop in—on duty !”’ he murmured uneasily. 

“T can't say I took to Tibbutts,” said Madam 
Frayle softly. ‘‘ What @ nice head of hair you've gut, 
Mr. Jarvis!” 

- “Much more of this,” thought Jarvis, “ and I shall 
have to call the guard!” 

“ Nico strong ‘ands, too! "’ went on Madame Frayle. 

“ Reminds me of Little Red Riding Hood—and the 
wolf!” thought Jarvis. ‘“ Not that I'm no blooming 
Red Riding Hood—and I'm bothered if Mother 
Frayle is—swine !” 

‘““T don’t, as a rule, touch spirits,”. went on Madamo 
Frayle. ‘“ But I don't suppose one little sip out of 
your glass would do me any ‘arm.” 

“You're a bit sprung already!” thought Jarvis. 
“* But too clever by half to get blind! Want to mako 
me blind! I don't think!” 

Madame Frayle, as if to steady hersclf on the arm of 
the chair, by ae an arm round Jarvis’ neck, and 
with her freo hand obtained possession of his glass. 

“‘ Here's to you, Mr. Jarvis—you men!” 

And she tickled the back of his neck. 

“You make me feel queer—all down my backbone.” 
cried Jarvis with a squirm, and then, as if unable t> 
endure the sensation, he clapped his hand behind his 
neck, caught Madame Frayle’s hand, and squeczed it 
hard against his collar. 

“Tf I've any luck,” was his thought, “ there'll be a 
firger-print or two on my collar after that 1” 

Despite Tibbutts’ insistence that Jarvis was a fool, 
the latter had been wonderfully quick to grasp an 
opportunity on the spur of the moment. 

“You hare ticklish, Mr. Jarvis!" laughed Madamo 
Frayle. 

“ Ticklish——”’ 

Then the birr of an electric bell interrupted. 

(A very strong instalment next week.) 


for a cirlebaky? (Turn to page 382.) 


Ed 
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WE: DELIVER IMMEDIATELY = | iN 
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Ts surest safeguard against winter chest troubles 
is a handy box of Peps, the novel, germ- 
destroying breathe-able tablets, which give off 
medicinal fumes that are breathed straight into the 
throat and lungs. Asa Peps tablet dissolves in the 
mouth, these medicinal fumes are inhaled with the 
breath, and soothe, heal, and strengthen every part 
of the breathing passages. Germs lurking in the 
mouth, throat, nostrils and bronchial tubes are 
immediately destroyed, and all the lung tissues 
: (which are beyond tho reach of liquid medicines) /@ 
are guarded against further attacks. yi; 4 
It is the direct action of the novel 
i: medicines combined in the Peps fumes that 
# explains why Peps not only givo & 
i: immediate relief to the chronic sufferer 


SEVEN DIFFERENT WAYS OF COOKING MUTTON | | Bi y 


are described in the January number of “ Home 
Cooxezry,” now on sale. The recipes, which every 
cook and housewife must try, include Roast Shoulder 
of Mutton, Roast Savoury Mutton, Steamed Mutton 
and Rice, Stewed Breast of Mutton, Mutton Cutlets 
& la Purée, Rolled Shoulder of Mutton and Baked 
Onions, and Curried Mutton. 


HOME COOKERY.|| 


+n, 
S274 
au 


Price 1d.. Everywhere. Pee 


“THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” 


PURE 


y J Gs CONCENTRATED 
1 Gocoa 


No other drink is so valuable and so enjoyable an aid to mental work, to relieve fatigue, 
awaken thought, dispel drowsiness, soothe the nerves, refresh the whole body, and clear and 
activate the faculties. Fry’s Cocoa, most delicious and satisfying of all drinks, is wholly 
beneficial, healthful, nourishing, sustaining—in every way the best drink any person can take. 
Drink it often—all you want of it—and tell your friends how much better you feel because of it. 


“GRAND PRIX,” BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, (910. 


Pe 
DAINTY DISHES. 
For a Beefsteak Pic 

Remove every pariicie of fat, as it 
never bakes well, and makes a pie both greasy 
and indigestible. 

This Piquant Sauce 

Is excellent for flavouring soups and gravies. 
Stoep three ounces of salt, two ounces of grated 
horseradish, and half an ounce of ginger in three 
pints of boiling water. Stand for twenty-four hours, 
then strain and bottle for use. 

Gateau of Applies. 

Boil one pound and a. half of loaf-sugar in one 
piat of water till it becomes syrup, then add two 
pounds of good apples cored and peeled, add the 
juice and grated rind of a large lemon, and boil to 
a soft pulp. Pour into a mould, and when cold 
turn out and serve with custard. 


Make Plum or Damson Wine 
From this recipe: Bottle it after nine months, 
but do not drink it for a year after that. Pour onc 
gallon and a half of boiling water on thirtecn 
unds of plums and Ict it stand for forty-cight 
Fone. Then draw off the liquor, and to every 
gallon of liquor add two pounds and a half of raw 
sugar. Pour this into a clean cask, fill up, and 
when it has done fermenting fill up again and bung 
tightly. (Reply to A. E. EvesHam.) 


Stewed Beef with Onions. 

Cut one pound of beofsteak into pieces, melt 
one ounce of dripping in a stewpan which has 
already been dredged with flour. Turn the meat 
about till it is browned, but not cooked, and add 
two sliced onions. Stir all together, and then cover 
the meat with good gravy. Let all simmer very 
slowly for one Fou and a half. then take up the 
meat, thicken the gravy with half an ounce of 
dripping rolled in flour, and pour round. 

Spanish Tomatoes. 

Cut a slice from the stem end, and scoop out 
the inside of ten large tomatoes. Put the pulp 
into a basin, add to it two ounces of oiled butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice, half a pound of 
chestnuts boiled and grated, and season all with 
white pepper and salt. This mixture should be of 
the thickness of Devonshire cream. Fill the 
tomatoes with this, spread a little salad mixture over, 
and stand each in a curly lettuce leaf on a dish. 
Novel Rice Pudding. 

Take a quarter of a pound of rico, wash, and boil 
it in milk, add sugar and salt to taste, and a little 
spice. When cooked this should be quite stiff. 
Take half of the rice out of the saucepan and put 
it in a basin with the remainder, colour with a few 
drops of cochineal. Grease a pudding-basin, put 
in a layer of rice half an inch di Place the 
mould in cold water, and when the rice is set, add 
a layer of pink rice and another of white, and so 
on, till the mould is full, taking care that cach 
layer is set before adding another. Stew a few 
washed sultanas and currants in a little water, 
sweeten to taste, and pour round the mould. 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 61 
SYBIL’S PUDDING. 
Sent by Mrs. A. G. Brandram, Southsea. 


1 packet Cakeoma. 

6 ozs. Butter or Dripping. 

2 Eggs and a Pinch of Salt, 
Milk as required. 

1 dessertspoonful of Brandy. 

1 small jar of Preserved Ginger. 


MetHrop.—Rub butter and salt into the Cake- 
oma. Cut the ginger into dice-like pieces and 
add it to the other ingredients and mix all into a 
nice thick batter. Boil 3 hours in a greased basin, 
and eorve with the following sauce, 

For the sauce use 4 pint milk, 4 pint water, 
1tzslespoonful flour, 1 tublespoonful fine sugar 
and a wineglassful brandy or sherry. Mix the 
flour with the sugar. Moisten with water, add 
brandy or sherry and let stand hal? an hour. 
Bring milk to boil and strain on to the above, 
stirring constantly. Porr into a doub!e saucepan 
and stir until boiling point is reached. If it be 
too thick add gradually a little boiling water. 

This pudding is also celicious baked 2 hours 
slowly in a pie dish and served with cut lemon. 
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Cakeoma is sold in 33d. packets by grocers and 
stores everywhere. 

Recipe book will be sent post free on request to 
Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


I will give five paire of Scissors for the five best answera, 
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RULES FOR THE KITCHEN. 
ALL busy housewives should know the followin 
olden rules : Hang them in your kitchen ; you w 
find them invaluable. 
1. Cleanliness and punctuality are the royal 
roads to good cooking. 
2. Leave nothing dirty ; clean and clean as you 


0. 

. 3. Take care of your pans, and the pots will take 
care of themselves. 

. Stew boiled is stew spoiled. 

A good cook wastes nothing. 

. Boil fish quickly ; boil meat slowly. 

. Strong fire for roasting ; clear fire for broiling. 
Good cakes are not cooked in poor ovens. 

. Too much scasoning spoils the soup. 

. Spare the currants, and spoil the cake. 


SOKBAHSMS 
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WHEN BEING PHOTOGRAPHED. 

TuxRE are a few things everyone should re- 
member when going to a photographer. The first 
of these, not to arrange your hair differently from 
your usual fashion. 

The difference this makes is really remarkable. 
So many women with utterly straight hair, which 
they dress becomingly and attractively, think it 
necessary that they should have their hair waved 
before having their pictures taken. This helps 
to make the picture a bad likeness. 

Simply dress the hair as usual, making sure that 


93299999399999929992999529909 
TO LADY READERS. 


Here is an opportunity for you to win a 
splendid pair of sciesors for your work basket. 
As I’ve already announced, I want to see if 
you've any ideas or hints which will help to 
make this page of practical use to housewives, 
housewives to be, and mothers. 
And I am willing to award a pair of scissors 
to those readers who can help me in this way. 
@ Supposing, for instance, youknow how some 
attractive and useful little thing for the home 
can be made easily and cheaply ; write and 
tell me all about it, giving full and clear 
particulars, and if I decide that I can use it on 
this page, I will award you a pair of scissors. 
Or supposing you have a wonderful o!d 
recipe, such as is not to be found in any 
cookery book, or supposing you have soms 
brand new idea in fancy work, or some 
brilliant way for saving labour in housework ; 
these are just the things I want you to send. 
Of course, it’s no use sending ordirary 
recipes or ordinary hints for the home that 
have already appeared. 
If you want them returned you must send 
a stamped and addressed envelope. Send 
ideas to “Isobel,” care of the Editor, 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. , 
Mark your envelopes “ Hints.” 
( “ISOBEL.” 
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it is tidy, for any straggling and untidy locks will 
spoil the effect of the picture. 

Another thing most women do not know about is 
the sort of dress which will photo raph best. 

It should be a simple one, with little trimming, 
but with good, well-cut lines. 

Any fussy trimming should be avoided—ruffes, 
bows of ribbons, and so on giving to the finished 
picture a look more of a dressed up dummy than a 
living human being. Handsome lace usually takes 
successfully, however, and a lace scarf can, in the 
hands of an artist at posing. yield distinctly charming 
resu!ts. 

As for colours. white and black are the best, 
and a white dress posed against a white back- 
ground is perhaps the most artistic and yet difficult 
composition to bring to success. Bright red 
comes out a muddy black and so does bright yellow. 
Pale blue comes out white. 

If you do decide to have a sitting picture, come 
simple acccssory sometimes takes the posed look 
away—a book, a flower, even a handkerchief may 
do. And remember that the photographer is an 
artist accustomed to posing people, so if you have 
any suggestions for a pose, mention them to him 
an 
insisting on them. 


Conducted by 
e ISOBEL. 


Mark postcarde “Baby.” 
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HOME HINTS. 


mmon Salt 


marble washstands and sink fixtures. 
iron Chiffon . 

With tissue paper over it, and with only a 
moderately hot iron. 
When Beating Eggs for a Pudding 

Add the sugar to them, and not to tho other 
ingredients. 
When Cake-making 

Do not open the oven door often or shake tia 
cake in any way till set. 
A Nice Garnish 

For braised beef consists of sprigs of boilsJ 
cauliflower and baked tomatoes. 
A Strip of Emery Cloth 

Makes an excellent grip for unscrewing foun. 
tain-pens, stoppers, and so on. 
When Washing Ked-bordered Covers 

Or quilts, dissolve a little borax in tho 
water in order to preserve the colour. 
iced Cakes or Tarts 

When returned to the oven after icing, reyuira 
only sufficient heat to harden the sugar. 
To Prevent Sausages from Bursting 

Let them get hot through very gradually. a: 
fry them over a slow fire till they are browned ull 
over. 
if Soup 

Is to be good it must never be allowed to 2. 
cold in tho saucepan, but must bo strained out 
directly it is sufficiently cooked. 


To Iron Clothes Basily, 
Damp the clothes and fold them neatly. Then 


roll tightly and lay aside for several hours. Afsei 
this the dlothes can be quickly ironed. 
To Clean Your Mackintosh, 

Wash it well with soap and water. Never let 


it get really dirty, as it will be extremely difficul’ 
to restore it to a good colour again. (Re; ty to Ti.) 
When Cleaning a Prying-pan 

Do not scrape it with a knife, for afterwards 
the pan will be more liable to “‘ catch.” Boil oui 
the pan with hot soda-water and, if necessary, 
scour with fine sand. 

Greasy Silk or Ribbons 

May be cleaned by rubbing them with maz- 
nesia or French chalk, and_ afterwards holding 
them before the fire. This will absorb the grease, 
afterwards the chalk can be brushed off. 

Paste to Keep. 

Make half a pint of good flour and water 
paste. Boil it well and be careful that thero aro 
no lumps in it. When cool add ten drops of oil 
of cloves, and put in a wide-mouthed bottle for 
use. (Reply to W. 8.) 

To Clean Blinds. 

Your green blinds should be taken down and 
laid flat on a table. Put a dessertspoonful of 
household ammonia into a quart of warm water, 
and sponge the blinds with this mixture. Leave 
till dry and then re-hang. (Reply to M. Fortuxt.) 
Camphorated Oil 

Is easily made at home. Put half a pound 
of olive-oil into a jar with one ounce of camplior 
broken small. Place the jar in a saucepan of 
boiling water and stir occasionally till dissolvou. 
Bottle for use. (Reply to Mater.) 

A Pioor for a Dance 

Is easily prepared by amateurs. After taking 
up the carpet scrub the boards well and allow 
them to dry. Then scatter boracic powder over 
the floor, working it in with the feet, when the 
surface of the floor will leave nothing to be deaircd. 
Paste Biacking. 

Work together thoroughly one pound each of 
ivory black and treacle with two ounces of olive 
oil, until the oil is thoroughly mixed. Then add 
two ounces of oil of vitriol and enough water to 
work the whole into a stiff paste. (Reply to 
Master.) 

A Petroleum Stove 

If kept perfectly clean does not smell at al!. 
Take yours apart and boil all the parts of the 
gallery in soda-water, and dry over the kitchen stove. 
Put in a new wick and then fill the reservoir again. 
Wipe the lamp perfectly clean after trimming, and 


ask him what he thinks of them before | turn the wicks down. Light carefully, and there 


will be no smell. (Reply to Liscarp.) 


(See page 384.) 
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|| INDIGESTION 


Liver Trouble and Constipation 


ERADICATED FREE OF ALL COST 


O FUNCTIONS are more frequently disturbed than those of digestion. 
Although not dangerous in themselves, such disturbances nevertheless 
interfere with the active duties of life and render their subjects less able to 
resist the various forms of disease, so that their consideration becomes of vast 


) importance. The regular use of Kutnow’s Powder prevents such disturbances, 
and acts as a safeguard against disease. Kutnow’s Powder has now become 
a universal remedy for constipation, biliousness, and liver troubles ; it is not 
| only prescribed by all leading physicians, but is used by themselves personally. 
; We ask you to try it free of charge! 


| WRITE TO-DAY for KUTNOW’S POWDER-FREE & POST PAID 


| 


eal Sign this Form 


fo cbtain Kutnow's Powder Free of Cost. 
(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


Pear Wally, 12/11, This Form, posted in an open cnvelope, requires emly 4d. stop. 
Cut out and Send to S. KUTNOW & Co. Ltd, 


41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


ADDRESS ... | 
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READ THIS INVALUABLE TESTIMONY: 
“ Bast Heath Villa, Wokingham, December Ist, 1910. 
“Nis, Wescott is pleased to say the feels very great benefit from the use of Kutnow’s Powder.” 


r 
1 
! Nurse E. E. HUNT writes: A CLERGYMAN writes: 
: 87, Quentin Road, Blackheath, S.E. “T had a very acute attack of liver 
) “ sth December, 1910. complaint, and was recommended by my 
l “Dear Sirs,—I have been a frequent doctor to try Kutnow’s Powder. I am 
f sufferer from indigestion and liver trouble, glad to say that after taking two bottles } 
. but I find that after taking Kutnow’s I was completely cured, and my health has 
Powder I am greatly relieved, and may been better ever since. 
3 add that nothing does me so much good as “(Revd.) C. E. Wincott, 
c this simple but effective remedy. “Incumbent of St. Phillip’s Church, 
; “Yours truly, Nurse E. E. Hunt. | “ Adlington, Lancs.” 
| 
1 oe 
; How to Guard Against Fraud | 
e} 
| 


The genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of all conscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or direct 
from Kutnow’s London offices for 3s. post paid in the United Kingdom. See that the fac-simile 
: signature, “S. Kutnow & Co. Ld.,” and the registered trade mark, “Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap,” 


are on the package and bottle. This is 


How to Get Genuine Kutnow’'s 
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Doyou want 
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OUR PLUCKY POLICE. 


REcENT events have served-to bring home to us 
very forcibly that British pluck and daring are 
still as magnificent as in the days of the Charge of 
the Light Brigade and other courageous exploits 
which have been the theme of historians, poets, 
and novelists. Here right among us are men, in 
the lowly walks of life as well as in the higher 
stations, who are willing to go quictly and deter- 
minedly to their death if it is necessary in the 
execution of their dutics. 

If a terrible mino disaster happens and foul 
death-dealing gases are choking the life out of the 
miners below, there aro never wanting brave men 
who, knowing full well the risks they are running, 
are willing and eager to descend the mine on an 
errand of rescue. 

It is the same with our plucky policemen. If it’s 
a runaway horse that must be stopped or a ruffian 
with a deadly revolver who must be arrested, they 
are there, ready and willing. 

Some of the deeds British policemen havo 
performed are world famous. And I’m going to tell 
you the story of these brave actions week by week. 
You will find the first of them on page 363, in 
which it is told how Inspector Melville, of Scotland 
Yard, arrested the anarchist Meunier, who had 
sworn to kill this brave officor, and who always 
carried two automatic pistols and a keen-bladed 
knife for the purpose. 


TWO HEADS AND £250. 


Tue sensation of the week, you will agree, is the 
announcement that a Lancashire mill-girl has won 
the £250 prize in our football contest. 

The story of her succcss reads like a romance. 

For some time she has followed football en- 
thusiastically until she has now acquired an excel- 
lent Cnoeteitne of the form of clubs and players. 

When our football contests were started she 
thought she could not do better than take advantage 
of this opportunity of putting her knowledge to 
good account. 

She discussed the matter with a‘ friend, who is 
himself a keen football enthusiast, and operon 
they prepared the entry form every week till they 
won our big prize. 

One lesson you may learn from this little romance 
is that a woman’s judgment is frequently superior 


- to a man’s; but I think the best moral is that two 


heads are better than one, and that if you discuss 
your forecasts with another, or assist a friend in 
ating ap the entry-form, the prospects of succe-s 
will become greatly enhanced. 


BOXED BY " BAY.'t 


A Few weeks ago I published a Ictter from a 
correspondent, who wanted to know why trains 
always increased their pace when going through a 
station, and whether I thought it was due to the 
engine driver being anxious to show off. I en- 
deavoured to correct this impression, and in so 
doing I have earned the approval of H. G. N., 
who describes himself as ‘‘ an engine driver of ten 

s’ experience.” ‘‘ Your correspondent must 

a juggins,” he writes, “if he reall 
thinks that we engine drivers bother our hea 
about whet the public think of us. We are far 
too busy looking after work to trouble about 
showing off. An engine driver who dashed 
lier a station at increased speed in order to 
‘dazzle the yokels’ would soon be looking for 
another job. As a matter of fact, we generally 
slow down slightly on these occasions.” —— 

Thanks for confirming my answer, H. G. N. 
Talking of slowing down, here is a good story, 
not generally known. of the famous amateur 
steeplechase rider, “ Bay” Middleton. “ Bay” 
was standing with a fricnd on ao railway station 
platform one day when a train, which did not stop. 
came slowly past him. A man was looking out 
of the first carriage window, and as he passed 
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“ Bay,” he boxed his ears. “ Bay” let offa howl of | 
fury, and instantly every man in the corner seat 
all down the train popped out his head to see what 
was the matter. Like lightning “Bay” boxed 
their cars one after another, and the train steamed 
slowly out with about twenty-five raging strangers 
shaking their fists at the impassive jester. 
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BIG BANK SMASHBS. 


& Apropos of the failure of the Charing Cross Bank, 
Investor writes to ask which was the most disas- 
trous bank smash that ever happened in this 
country.—— 

I should award that unenviable championship to 
Messrs. Overend & Gurney, Investor. At the 
time when they shut up shop their debts exceeded 
seven millions sterling, and their failure entailed 
tho bankruptcy of other firms to the amount of 
one hundred ‘millions. A catastrophe of much 
greater magnitude, however, woul undoubtedly 
have resulted from the Baring Bros. suspension 
of payment if the Bank of England had not 
stepped in to the rescue. The liabilities in this case 
exceeded twenty-one million pounds, and if all 
the leading banks had not supported the Bank 
of England in forming a joint guarantee fund, 
there would have been a commercial panic that 
would pretty well have ruined the country. Other 
healthy smashes were those of the Western Bank 
of Scotland and the City of Glasgow Bank, the 
former of which failed for nine millions, while the 
latter contented itself with the more modest sum 
of £6,190,000. 


| BOOKS IN BLOOMSBURY. | 


P. 8. woutp like some “ accurate information” 
about the books in the British Museum. “If it 
is really true,” he says, “that in addition to 
receiving a copy of every work entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, and a largo number presented privately, the 
Museum authorities are also constantly purchasing 
rare volumes, they must surely have an astounding 
number of books in their possession.’ —— 

They have, P. S. A positively staggering lot. 
I have not counted them myself, but I believe I am 
quite ‘“‘ accurate” in stating that at the present 
moment these amount to just on four million. 
Each year, roughly speaking, about 115,000 fresh 
books, magazines, and official documents are 
added to the pile, along with about a quarter of a 
million newspapers. This useful little reference 
library covers about forty-five miles of shelves, 
and amongst other treasures it contains the largest 
and smallest books in the world. The former is 
an atlas of the fifteenth century. It stands seven 
feet high, and weighs goodness knows what, for its 
covers are about as substantial as the walls of a 
modern villa. Its rival, at the other end of the 
scale, is a tiny bijou almanack. Less than an 
inch square, and bound in dainty red morocco, it 
will slip easily into the finger of a lady’s glove. But 
luckily there are ro lady kleptomaniacs in tho 
Museum. 


THAT REMINOS ME: 
Shall we do it now, or tait till Marlin comes? 


SHOULD HE SPEAK? 


JuMBo writes a very pathetic letter. 

He works for a man in the building trade. 
While working at a prosperous house JUMBO's 
employer (who works with him) ‘‘ took a fancy to” 
about a dozen cigars. The cigars were missed ; 
and as everyone thought that the employer would 
be above pilfering, Jumso was suspected and was 
forbidden to go to the house again. The house- 
holder also warned his friends against JumBo, 
who now wants to know whether he had better 
suffer the slur in silence or clear his character and 
ruin his employer's business, thereby throwing 
himself out of employment.—— 

It is vory hard to advise you, Jumno. Your 
duty to yoursclf is obviously to refute the charge 
and clear your good name. But your duty to 
your wife and children is to support them, and 
that you could hardly do if you were unemployed. 

Is it not possiblo to find another employer 
before whom you could lay the whole case? At 
any rate, you run a grave danger in allowing your- 
self to be suspected, of having pressure put on your 
employer to discharge you—when your chance of 
getting another job would be remote. Surely 
there must be a rival somewhere who would be 
glad to take you on. 


‘ Mote.—A pen-Knife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 
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WHAT THE BYE DOESN'T SEE. 


Wantono wants to know whether any other 
fisherman can bear him out in the following 
experience. ‘“ When I fish witha worm or any 
other bait in clear water where I can sce tho 
fish take it,” he says, ‘‘ the sense of touch seems to 
have deserted me altogether. In flood water, 
on the other hand, when I cannot see the bait, I 
can always feel the fish pull. Do you think this 
is merely imagination, or what is the reason ? ”—--— 

If you are expecting a thing, WANTONO, it never 
comes to the nerves with the same shock as if you 
are not. When I am talking to a man, for instance, 
he can lay his hand on my shoulder without causing 
me the least alarm, but if anyone comes up and pais 
me on the back from behind I invariably start 
violently. The same principle holds good in 
fishing. If you see the fish take the bait you know 
he is going to give a pull, and you are ready for it. 
You strike at the same moment, and the small tu 
that he gives passes unnoticed. This does no! 
apply, however, to such branches of angling ax 
whaling and shark fishing. In either of thes» 
cases there is always quite an appreciable jerk 
when you manage to secure your quarry. 


“ Way is it,” asks INpioyant, “ that auburn or 
‘red’ hair, a3 it is generally called, is always 
despised, and made fun of by small, and even 
big, boys? Auburn hair is as natural ag brown or 
black, and I cannot understand why it shoul’! 
always be the subject of rude jokes. I hase auburn 
hair, and am proud of it. 1 have rather a lot, an‘l 
it is fairly curly, but I should be happier if it was 
not so looked down on by others.” — 

Cheer up, Inpionant. Auburn hair is about tho 
most beautiful possession a woman can have, and 
you may be quite sure that many of your lady 
friends envy you with their whole hearts. The only 
reason boys jeer at it is because it is rather un- 
usual, and, all the world over, it is a mark of youth, 
ignorance, and folly to laugh at anything the least 
out of the common. Everybody with good tast» 
appreciates auburn hair. 

Rosetti and many of our greatest painters almost 
worshipped it, while it is quite the fashion for 
novelists nowadays to give their heroines ‘‘ masses 
of beautiful copper-coloured hair.” So next tims 
anyone has the stupidity to laugh at your croyn 
of bronze curls you must console yourself with tho 
reflection that a poet or an artist would regard 
them as altogether charming, an opinion which will 
probably be shared before long by some other 
gentleman of taste. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on p-st- 
cards, addressed to tho Editor, Pearson's Weekl, 
Honrietta Street, London. \¥.C. No other communica- 
tions must appear on thesé cards. 

2. You may take pirt in any number of these foot’in> 
competitions, but your reply to each must be wrigten ou 0 
separate card. 

8. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corn:2r. You 
will find this name in the announcement of the competiti-1 
in the footline. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
January 12th, 1911. 

6. Each competition will be judged separately, ani tha 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will ba awarded t» 
the efforts consid red the best. 

G. In the event of ties for a money prize, the piize will 
be divided. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - - . 
- « =» Corporation Limited. 
(Empowered by Brecia? Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
Tm cue “ £6,000,000 «a 


Personal Accidents, | Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL General Manager ani Seeretary. 


re by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., and Pcb 


by C. Artsor Pearson, Lro., at ‘a Week 
Buildings, Henrietta Street, wa _ 


whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Result of Triplets No. 27. 


{x Triplets No. 27 the amount available for distribu- 
‘1 was £85 13s. For each of the following 2 
ve of £6 8s. 6d. has been awarded : 


red Throws Snowballs : Suwcep’s Face Transigircl. 
|. FLETCHER, Holborough, Snodland, Kent. 


red Throws Snowballs: “S’e ghing ” Then Follows, 
Frank RicHarps, Sticklepath, Okehampton. 


Mand Reads Advertisements : 
Hy Remainter. 


Miss THORNE, 1 Packington Strect, Islington. 


Advertisements: 
Roaduay. 


I. Stevens, 10 Glenarm Road, Clapton. 


Maud Reads 


Misfits. 
Ss. R. Keay, Kirklands, Bothwell. 


Coming. 


Manchester. 


The Christmas Postman : 
W. A. Britroy, 9 Bonheur Road, Bedford Park. 
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“SYMPATHY” CONTEST. 


bad cold. 
knives for the best suggestions are as follows + 


Malton Colliery, Esk, Durham, M. 
Cratloe, Ireland; Mise 1. 


odge Hill, Kingswood, Bristul; Ss 


St), W.C.; Mrs. DL. 
Hartwell, 19 Manthorpe Rad 
St., Portsea; H. Landon, 
Lawrence, Bronderi, Pontyaymer ; Mrs. G. 
Woals de, Aberdeen. 
R. Mackenzie, 4 Mary 
St_, Sandown, 


downe. Endon, Stoke: 
: 


Yor., Cheltenham: A. Wathins, 19 Hizhticld Rd. Coventry 
Mrs. Wise, 7 High St., Jeicester, J. Wylie, (0 Winton St 


Ardrossan. 
“HUBBY” CONTEST. 


forgotten to bring P. W. home. 


following : 


Rostin, Witney: TE. Moore, 1 London Ter, Llantrisant; 
Perey, 7 Cringe Rad., Levenshulie, Manchester; q 
Richardson, 37 St. Jolin St, Oxtord. 


“RIDDLE” CONTEST. 


have been won by the following : 


20 Scott's Row, Leyton; ( 
Croydon; Mrs, 8. Kitching, 
Merry. 76 Alexandra Rad, ¢ 


Winch, Elmside, Church End; 
Ru, Bradford. 


“EGGS CONTEST.” 


Parliament like a badly poached egg?”? were 
follows =4. . 


field Ra., Rathgar Ave., Dublin; ©. 


jiead; W. E. Hand, 185 Canning St. 
Lempriecre, 4 Canonbury Mans., Canonbury PI 
Melennan, jun., 1@3 Caledonia R 
Martin, Avenue Cottage, Kinross; 
St., Rhymacy; A. Turner, Hill Brow, Princes Resboro’. 


“LINE” CONTEST. 
The twenty-five pen-knives for the best “ puzzle 
sentences have been awarded to the following : 
N. Allatt. 52 Cambridge St., Rotherham; If. Bloor, 


= 


Notting Hill Gate; E. ¢ 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1911. |JANUARY, 1911. 


i] 


Good Friday . April 14. 1 8 15 22.29 & 5 
Easter Monday April 17. 12 9 16 23 30 © 
Whitsan Monday . June 5. T 31017 2431 |T 7 
curtis . sae. Pr hs 
Christmas Day December 25. | 6 13 20 27 F 310 
Boxing Day . December 26. | S 7 14 21 23 S4i 


“ Ma ler” £bsoibs 
And Monozolises 
Maud Reads Advertisements: Me ult,  Agonising” 


‘The Christmas Postman : Pantechnicon “Tho ight 


Lyxpon THOROLD, 384 Claremont Road, Moss Side, 


Thinks Pa kers Careless. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


In this contest readers were invited to state the 
sympathetic advice that should be given to one with a 
The winners of the twenty-live  pen- 


H. Akhurst, 113 Magpio Hall Rd., Chatham, ©. Baron. | Ra, Tettenhall; EB. ©. 
491 Chester Rd. Old Yraftord, Manchester, G. Rowes, A 

J. Brennan, Ivy House 
Cross, 111 Russell Ave.. Noel 
Park; A. J. Follett, Acland Ra, Winton, Bournemouth 


Fry, 3. Lytcott Grove, East Dulwich; F. A. Gibson, 2 New | Cotta 
; Goodwin, Elmside, Church End: Ww. 
Plumstead; G. Will, Dritay 
) . Lobban, 

H. Locke, 2 Barrack Hill, Fermoy 
St., Paisley; M. Orchard, 4 High 
W.; Hf. Perey. 7 Crinele Rad., Levenshuline, 
Manchester; C. Sartin. The Lodge, Miteham; A. ‘Turner, 
~juthdown Cottage, Dorking; Mrs. B,D. Turner, 17 Reatiney 


In this contest competitors were invited to say what 


an indignant wife might say to her husband who had 
‘The five match- 


boxes for the best answers have been awarded to the 


« Butcher, 4 Tele Vue Place. Cheltenham: W. Dunsmore, 
I 


The ten pencil-cases for the best original riddles 


§ A. Brown, 637 Gallowgate, Glasgow; S. W. Holman, 
Hiowell, 5 Croham Rd, South 
a4 Crawley. Re, Luton; H. G. 
rovdon: 3. Reid, jun., Ma 
st.. Clackmannan; A. Robertson, 5 Closeburn Ter., Perth; 
WoW. Trimming, Hydrographic Dept. Admiralty; Miss 

5. P, Wood, 42 Fairbank 


The winners of the ten pencil-cases for the best answers 
to the question, ‘‘ Why is defeated candidate for 
as 


4. C. Birch, Mathey, Letterston; IW, A. Brock, 13° Air- 
Butcher, 4 Belle Vue 
PL, Cheitenham; H. EF. Mand, 165 Grange Rd... Birken- 

. P-verpool: E, C. 


. Ghiagow: J. HH. 
TT. G. Parry, 10 Goshen 


£9 


Ella Rd., West: Bridyford Miss A. Bunn, 31 Ladbroke Rd., 
: 03 Westmorland Rd., New- 


FEBRUARY. | MARCH. 


The Christmas Postman: Carrses Pandora’s Trunk. 


R. J. Harriss, 16 Colombo Road, Ilford. 
The Christmas Postman: — Cireulates Pla'itudes 
Thowsandfold. 


Eric Enurort, 2 Park Place, Greenwich. 


The Christmas Postman: Culinary Preparatcons 
Tan alise. 
Mrs, L. Bartuett, Livorno, Brislington, Bristol. 


8 GIFTS CF £1 1s, EACH. 


Ballantine, A. M., 12 Lammerton Ter. Maryticld, Dundee 
Craven, F., Hillside. Bueklrurst Will, beers 

Davis, Miss A., Manor House, Leeds, near Maridstone. 
Ksifman, TP.. Jui., 488 Edge Lane, Droytaten Miter. 
Foreman, Miss L., 0 Blackiriens Rd, Portsmouth. 
Howard, Bo. 7 Hoxton St.. Shorebetet, 

Malcolm, Go b..18 Warrender Park Ral. Betis 
Marks, P., 172 Falcon Rd., Clapham Junctien, 


18 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


Aitken, J., 62 Canal St., Siltcoats 

Chambers, (., 213 Somerville Rd., Small Heath, Bohan 
Harper, J... 131 Leith Walk, Edinburgh 

Hunt, E., 119 St. Domingo Vale, Liverpool. 

Joseph, @. J., 3 Lyndhurst Ral, Exeter. 

Kendall, F. J.. 5 Overton: Villas. Dorchester. 

Kinueir, Mrs., Gordon House, Horsham. 

Lomas, A.. Butley Priory, Tunetall, Suffolk. 

Mills, Mre. R. A.. 7 Bonheur Rd., Bedford Path. 
Morgan, Miss €., Crossogue, Thurles, ‘Tipnerary. 
Oshorn, J., 3 The Facade, Toll ugton Park, Hoclaway. 
Shoolbred, Mrs., 213 London Rd. Luton. 
‘Thomason, G., 7 Malpas St., Dubeaniie !. 


castle: P. F. Doyle, 4 Myddelton Sq. re. T. Flatan, 6 
Up. Hasnition Ter. NW. AL Jd. Faltett, Achonid Reb. 
Winton, Bournemouth: $0. B. Furrest, 4 
Dorset Sq., N.W.; 8. TP. Gay, Highland Ree, Dudley 
Hancock, Christ) Church inh. Crouch oF 
Harrison, 19 Dalmeny Ka., Tufnell P.: 
Southwick Rd., Sunderland, ©. Hoftmeister, bitin 
Section, Mount Pleasant, E.C.. Miss R.A, Jones, Lines 
Lempriere, 4 Canoubery Mans, 
Canonbury PL: Miss L. Uinstead, 9 Metham Ray. Forest 
- |) Will, Wb. &. Norih, 17 Hattie Ra, Watford: bo W. Reome, 
8 Park St.. Derby; S. H. Shirley. 66 Ma.nanlt Ave. West: 
1 Oi IE Skinner. 12. Rosiyn) Ave. Camberwell: Mas KF. 

Smith, Great Central Hotel. Carlisle: A. G. Staples, My 'o 
Upper Weedon: J. W. Teokel, 14 Fentiman Rd., 
S.W.; Woods, 161) Kiev Rd., Norwich; Miss Ge. 
VY] Youngman, ¢2 York Rd, hi Cross. 
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“ALLIT"” CONTEST. 
The ten winning alliterative senfanccs wore subk- 
mitted by the fellowing, to cach cf whom a safety 
razor has been sent: 


‘ G. T. Ball, 30 Crosby Rd. ° 
Tl. Beer, 72 Derby st., Burcu; f 
Mouse badge, Betehworth: Ss. Hasececk, 


th, Manchester, 
m, Retchworth 
Purbrook Indus. 


School, Cosham; W. Howie, 3 Raifour PL, Kirkealdy; s 
Hughes, Chester: H. PL. MeCartney, 2 Doug: dston Ter., 
Melmgavie: A. Macleod, 68 Murrayeate, Dundee: Co Scams, 


73 Rargery Ra, Catford; J. Ro G. scott, Matlock Rd. 


Leyton. 


“WEDDING” CONTEST. 

In this contest ladies were invited to submit suitable 
mottoes for wedding cards, The attempts con- 
sidered the best were sent by the following, to cach of 
whom a pair of scissors has been av aded. : 


Miss A. Vitken, 60 Bright St. Crowe. Miss 4. Coates, 12 
Canlitfe Bllgs, New Wortley, Le Vrs Follert, Nebr 
Rd, Tonrnemouth: Miss A Paton vc. Gin TEU. 
Aldershot; Miss L. Rasmussen, Kastville Nursery, Waltham 
Cross. 


“ JUMBLE" CONTEST. 

The jumbled line on page 316 of P.W. dated 
December 29th, which readers were asked to decipher, 
read as follows: ‘‘ Said the gencral manager, rubbing 
his hands.’ Pen-knives have been awarded to cach of 
the following, who were the first to submit the correct 
solution : 


a, EL Aldia, 87 Prince of Wales Ra, Ke 

Alisopp, 284 Amhurst Rel, Stoke Newit > Kev. EK. 
Bovenizer, The Presbytery, Hayward’s ath. RW. 
Hal ight Po Cramptan, 
Ni 


Town, T 


Brown;, 48 Dovercourt Rd., K. 
Weald Bridge, North Weald, I Done, The 
Schoolhouse, Derker, Oldham, di. y, 430 Old Ford Ra., 
Bow; F. Wubert, 24 Railway Approach, London Kridee: 
G. J. Laing, 71 Landseer Rd... Enfield; G. Martin, 4 
Clinton Place, Seaford: Miss KE. Martin, IL Rifehes Ral, Ss 
Tottenham; G. FP, Matthews, 20 West St, Chichester; J 
MeCleliand, R.AM.C. Military Hospital Ctvehester; A 
McDonald, 26 Garry St., Catheart; A. Wo MeKenzie, 16 
Guildford Rd.. ven Kings; Miss J. G. MoMillan, Mira- 
michi, Port Glasgow: Mrs Newberry, Nr. Albert St. 
Stevenage; H. Salzer, 5 Springfield Ter., New Southgate, 
W. Scannell, York Honee, Rastdown Park, Lewisham: 
W. A. Seutt, 12 North st.. W Littlehampton: 4 © 
Sithorn, 5 Chepstow Place vawater, VP No Sparraw, 3 
Grovelanis Rd. Palmer's Green; Ro Stratton, 28 Mont- 
pellier Rese, Golders Green, Mrs VV. Tremayne, of mf 
Leonard's Ashford Common, C. Whitehouse, 3 Wotton 
Ra., Cricklewood, NW, 
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MANCHESTER 
UNITED 


NOTTINGHAM 
FOREST 


At OLD TRAFFORD, 
. MANCHESTER. .. 


Saturday, January 7th, 


1911. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as_a_ passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 


oj each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£1,000 railwiy | INSURANCE. 


£100 cycLiNG | 
£100 AEROPLANE | 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 andoneof £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claimscf 
£1,000 cach— vet tor one only. £1,000 s;ccially = vranteed 
by ‘THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GU AKRANT cOR- 
PORATION, LIMPIED, 26 to 44 Moorgate Stre won, 
E.C., to whom vot.ces of claim, under the tol}owi ithens, 
inust be sent within seven days to the atove address. 

will be puid by the above Corpordicn to the 
@ et lecal representative of an erson Lillell 
fe. fl AOIsI0) mn ccident in Great ein Aan Ireland te ie 

passenzer trum im which the dec ol was 
travelling as a passenger (iueluding post office servant=m 
yailwity sorting Vets), i who, at the time of such accident, 
bad in dus, or her, possers-on, the Insvrance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper me whic hit os, with bis, or her, usval sisma- 
ture, written miu or } eneil, onthe space provide dat the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so lung as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be pani to the 
legal representative of st ch petson injured, should death result 
from such wccident within three calen nouths thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident Le given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the exit of a person, net bei a orulway 

+ = servanton duty, nora suicide, ner & gelonan 
¢ 100 Megalact, having thecurrent number of Pareee’s 

Weekly ou him, or her, at the time of bese killed 
by a railway accident m tle Gnited K can, althowsh net by 
an aceitent toany train i chick ke, or may be trare ting as 
a@ passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be signed or not, provided notice in every cnse be give to LKE 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GU \RANTER Corporatios, DamMiten, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street. London, E.C., within seveu days from 
the occurrence of the accistent. ‘ 

One Hundred Pounds will be pail to the legal represen: 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death hy accident while 
actually riding a eycle, provided that dev ‘dat the time of 
such accident had ip ha, or her, }Ossess.on, the Insurance 
Coupon on this pase, oF the paper in whic Lit is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written In ink or pencil, on the space 
provided at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
jours thereafter, pnd that notice was given of such ace:dent to 
the siid Corporation at above address within three day~ of its 
occurrence. This payer may be left at bis, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon 18 signed. 

One Hundred Pourds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted ngon Linn (or her) within the United Kingdom bya 
falling acropline, PROVINED that death occurs withiu twenty- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that. he ‘or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Lisurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or »i:c) shall 
not at the tne be on the acroplane nor engaged in werorcutics, 
ond that notice of the accident be given tu the Corporation 
within three duys of its occurrence, : 

The above conditicns ure of the essence of the contrac’ 

This insurance holds good forthe current week of iss cnly, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is suljt to the 
Conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 aid}, 

The Purchase of this Publication is adinitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 3% of the Act. A Print of the 
Act cun be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person ein recover on mere than one Coupon: 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same ri-k. 

Subscribers who have duly 1 Lae a twelve month's sub- 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advanco to their 
newsagert, or to the Publisher, ne« da not, duriug the period 
covered by their subsc:iption, sign the ccupon, or carry 
the paper on their peracn. It is only necessary toforward 
the newsagent 's receipt to tho publisher of tho yaper, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certiticate will be 
sent in exchange. 


(For terms sce 
below.) 


Signature...... smarter OAPI 


Availsb!e from 9 a.m. Wednescay, January 4th, 1911, 
woti! midnight, Tharsdzy, Jeava'y 12th, 1931. 
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| Bovril proved to be fromtento _ 
___ twenty times the amount taken. _ 
= _ 
=—_ This is the remarkable conclusion of the tnde- = 

pendent scientific experiments on the feeding power = 
Lo of Bovril, so widely reported recently m_ the — 
—— IMEDICAL and PUBLIC press. = 


—— "The report concludes with the statement that “ Bovril had —= 
——= ‘both a direct and indirect nutritive value, the latter by causing — 
more complete digestion and assimilation of other foods.” = 

Do you realise the full significance of these =— 

= scientific demonstrations ? == 


——— __ They show that you can, by taking Bovril regularly, build up [= 
= the reserve forces of your body so as to make you able to resist = 
——F attacks of Colds, Chills and Influenza in a way that will surprise == 
—_ ‘you. —— 


The strength of a man lies in his power to obtain full : = 
nourishment from his food. 


He 


The above experiments show how remarkably Bovril increases 
this power. 


BOVRIL 


—— Gives Strength to repel 
Colds, Chills, & Influenza. 


Full details of the vefort above referred to can be had from Messrs. Bovril, Lid., 152-166, Old Street, London, EC. 
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